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PREFACE. 


HE following Obſervations were de- 
ſigned at firſt, as Matter of Curioſity 
5 and Amuſement to my ſelf. In read- 
ing the Plays of Shakeſpeare, I could not help 
comparing ſome Paſlages, with fimilar ones in 
the other Drammatic Writers of the ſame and 
ſubſequent Age. I found they mutually bor- 
rowed, and reflected Light upon each other; 
and conſpired to ſet the Manners of the Times 
in a clearer View, than either of them could 
have done alone. It is with the Cuſtoms of a 
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N ation, as it is with Dreſs: Every Reign al- 


moſt differs in ſomething from that preceding 
it. And the Habits of our old Engliſhß Co- 
medy do not vary more from thoſe of the pre- 
ſent, than the Wit and Humour, which is al- 
ways adapted to the Age, is changed from 
what it was in the Days of our Anceſtors. 


The Learning of the Poet having been long 
made a Queſtion, I recollected many parallel 
Places, which I had taken notice of in the 


Study of the Claſſics. Upon bringing them 


together, I perceived a very manifeſt Confor- 
mity between them ; ſufficient in ſome Mea- 
ſure to perſuade one, that Shakeſpeare was 
more indebted to the Ancients than is com- 
monly imagined. Favourite Prepoſſeſſions uſu- 
ally operate very ſtrongly on the Mind; and 
Parties of all kinds are ſeldom fatished, with- 
out puſhing their Sentiments to indefenſible 


Extremes, This probably may be the real 


| Caſe with regard to the Diſpute about our 


Poet, From being thought to have no Learn- 
ing, he may be repreſented to have read too 


much; or at leaſt to have read more than 


what may be fairly collected from his Plays. 
Thus his Advocates, through Exceſs of Zeal, 
may deſtroy .that Cauſe they are defirous 
to ſupport. Nothing is advanced in . the 


Quotations I have produced, but what ſtruck 
| | me 
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me immediately upon the firſt reading, It 
had been an eaſy Matter to have multiplied 
Citations; and to have poured. in a Profuſion 
of Learning in Defence of the preſent Opi- 
nion. But I was intirely unwilling to over- 
charge ; and choſe rather to rely on a few 
Witneſſes of Credit, than to call in a Multi- 
tude of ſuſpected Teſtimonies, 


That Shakeſpeare was not altogether unac- 
uainted with the dead Languages, is plain 
from the Confeſſion of his Adverſaries; and 
from the Authority of Johnſon, who allows 
him a ſmall Portion both of Greek and Latin. 
We may venture to go ſomewhat further ; 
and ſay, that he not only underſtood thoſe 
Languages, but that he arrived to a Taſte 
and Elegance of Judgment, particularly in the 
Latter. Of this the Tragedy of Hamlet is an 
irrefragable Inſtance, 


Saxo, the Daniſh Hiſtorian, from whom he 
took the Plot, is remarkable for a Purity of 
Style, beyond any other Writer of the Times 
in which he lived. And the Critics are ſur- 
prized to find an Author of ſuch Politeneſs 
in ſo rude and ignorant an Age. Shakeſpeare 
muſt certainly have read him in the Original ; 


for no Tranſlation hath been ever yet made 
into 
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into any modern Language. His rejecting 
certain marvellous Occurrences, which the 
Hiſtorian has inſerted from the Traditions of 
his Countrymen, ſhews that he not only read 
him for Information, but that he ſtudied him 
as a Critic. Though he hath taken from him 
the Fact of Hamlet's counterfeited Madneſs, 
and many other Circumſtances of the Play, 
ret he has varied from the Narration in ſe- 
veral Incidents. The Addition of the Ghoſt 
is probably from his own Imagination ; and 
the Concluſion of the whole is different from 
the Relation of Saxo, If I may be permitted, 
with Submiſſion, to declare my Sentiment, 


the Cataſtrophe is exceedingly ill managed, 


and very unequal to the reſt of the Play. It 


differs as much likewiſe from the Truth of 


Hiſtory, which informs us, that Hamlet ſur- 
vived the Uſurper, and died a natural Death. 


But the Departure from an ancient Fact is 


eaſily pardoned, when it occaſions a fine Diſ- 
treſs, or any extraordinary Scene of Action, 
Yet neither of theſe, I apprehend, is accom- 
vliſhed by the Death of Hamlet. 


Upon reviewing my Remarks, which were 
wrote at a time when the Amuſement of 
Wit are ſuffered to mingle with other Studies, 


J found that moſt of them continued to be. 


unobſerved 
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unobſerved by the Editors of Shakeſpeare ; or 
were not conſidered in the fame Light in 
which I ſaw them. Hence I imagined they 
might probably contain ſomething, which the 


4 Admirers of this Author would not be diſ- 


pleaſed to meet with. I have purpoſely 
avoided to make any Alterations in the Text, 
one or two Inſtances excepted: For after all 
that has been offered on this Head, I believe 
it not impoſſible to make ſtill ſome additional 
Corrections. I would not be underſtood to 
include the laſt Edition, which I denied my- 
ſelf the Pleaſure of peruſing, If therefore 1 
have any thing in common with that, it ariſes 
from the fame general Fund of Obſer- 
vation. Da 


It may be neceſſary, perhaps, to apologize 
to the Reader, for ſome Remarks which I 
have introduced by the way, and for the 
manner in which this Enquiry is executed; 
though I would hope that I have mentioned 
nothing, but what hath ſome Connection 
with the Point in view. To the Subject it- 
ſelf, I believe he will have no Exception; 
= eſpecially if he conſiders what hath been 
lately publiſhed of this kind, by ſeveral Re- 
verend and learned Gentlemen. Nor indeed 
can it reaſonably be deemed inconſiſtent with 

any 
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any Character, to endeavour to illuſtrate the 
Writings of a Genius, who is an Honour to 
Mankind; and who does not more contri- 
bute to improve the Head, than to mend the 
Heart of every thinking Reader. 
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SHAKESPEARE, &c 
VIUGENTUS and Neander are two Friends 
no leſs endeared to each other by mutual 
Offices of Kindneſs, than by an equal In- 
clination for Learning, and Studies of a 
politer Taſte. The latter lives chiefly in the Coun- 
try, but always ſpends ſome Months of the Winter 
in Town, the better to diverſify the Scene, and 
Wer more agreeably the Company of Eugenius. 
pon coming to his uſual Reſidence in London, 
he haſtened the next Morning to the Lodgings 
of his Friend: He found him at Breakfaſt in his 
Chamber, with his common Entertainment of a 
Book before him. As ſoon as the firſt Salutations 
were over, Neander began to enquire about the 
State of Letters, and what new Performance he 
was ſo deeply intent upon. It is a Writer, replied 
Eugentus 


Es] 
Eugenius, we are neither of us unacquainted with, 
yet I ſeldom take him into my Hand, but I always 
meet with ſomething mew. From the Character 
you give me, returned Neander, I ſhould do an 
Injury to the ſupreme Genius, if I did not imme- 
diately conclude it to be a Volume of Shakeſpeare. 
This Author was their common Favourite ; of 
whom Neander frequently would ſay, that he 
thought him not more the Boaſt of his Country 
in particular, than the Glory of human Nature in 
general. Eugenius was going to make Anſwer, 
when the other interpoſed with obſerving, that 
he imagined the Merit of Shakeſpeare to be now 
indiſputably owned : And the Fondneſs of the 
Public for him he thought was pretty evident, 
from the various Editions which have been lately 
publiſhed,” and the frequent Repreſentations of his 
Plays upon the Stage. Do you ſuppole then, ſaid 
Eugenius, that the Nation was ever prejudiced 
againſt Shakeſpeare, or had not a proper Reliſh 
of his Merit ? That is my Sentiment, replied 
Neander; for it ſeems, methinks, to have hap- 
pened to ſome great Authors, as to certain Notions 
and Opinions in Philoſophy : They have been en- 
tertained at their firſt Appearance in the World, 
with a candid and honourable Reception, but 
through the popular Caprice they would ſoon have 
fallen into Darkneſs and Oblivion; if Men of 

Learning had not aroſe to recover their Character, 
and fixed them in univerſal Credit and Reputation. 
And this is eaſily accounted for by the Decline. 
or Perverſion of Senſe and Taſte in one Age, and 
its Revival Perfection and Improvement in another, 
Such, in my Apprehenſion, has been the Fate of 
Shakeſpeare, with Regard to his ſeveral Contem- 
xorartes, and his Rivals in Fame and Poetry. The 
| Age 
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Age wherein he lived hardly allowed him any 
_ Equal, never a Superior; but that which imme 
diately ſucceeded began to prefer others to him 
in its Eſteem, and ſet Ben. Johnſon and Beaumont 
and Fletcher far above him; ſo that in Mr. Dryden's 
Time the Plays of theſe laſt became the moſt 
frequent Entertainments of the Stage; two of them 
being uſually acted throughout the Year, to one 
of Shakeſpeare's or Johnſon's. The Reaſon of that 
Prepoſſeſſion, returned Eugenius, is not difficult 
to find; for the Court, which in theſe Caſes, com- 
monly gives the Law, was ſunk in Indolence 
and Pleaſure. The Morality of Shakeſpeare ap- 
peared with too ſevere a Countenance; the Form 
Was too ſolemn and gloomy for the Gaiety of 
Men of Wit, and was a Kind of Reproof to the 
Irregularity of their own Conduct. The Conyer- 
ſation of Gentlemen, the Genteelneſs of their 
Behaviour and Diſcourſe, and the Extravagance 
of their Gallantries were much better painted by 
Fletcher, than by any other Poet who wrote be- 
fore him. The tender and more pleaſing Paſ- 
ſions were deſcribed in a natural and lively Man- 
ner; and a certain Eaſineſs and Pleaſantry reign- 
ing through the whole, conſpired to recommend 
him to the general Applauſe. However, as you 
intimated, the Judgment and Inclination of the 
preſent Age declare univerſally for Shakeſpeare : 
And this ſeems to proceed from the Labours of 
his ſeveral Editors ; and from that inimitable Pro- 
priety with which his chief Characters are repre- 
ſented by an incomparable Actor, whoſe excellent 


Expreſſion is an admirable Comment upon the 
Plays of our Author. 
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The Glory of the Engliſ Drama, continued 
Eugenius, appears to have been carried to its 
laſt Perfection by this Triumvirate of Bards. 
You will pardon me, I hope, the Uſe of this 
Metaphor, as I confider Beaumont and Fletcher 
but as one Writer. What have we that exceeds 
their caſy and graccful Manner, and Spright- 
lineſs of Dialogue ? Or does any thing ſurpaſs 
the Humour, Corre&neſs, and Regularity of 
of Jobnſon? What can we conceive more aſto- 
niſhing than the Genius and Imagination of Shake- 
ſpeare* Or can we find him wanting in a ſingle 
Article which is neceſſary to compleat the Cha- 
racter of a Dramatic Poet? You ſcem, Eugenius, 
interrupted Neander, to forget the Charge which 
hath been long brought againſt him, and your 
Affection for his Memory will not give you Leave 
to conſider his Deficiency in a Point which is 
eſteemed very material, and accounted a Quali- 
fication eſſentially belonging to a Dramatick Vri- 
ter: I mean that Want of Reading which he con- 
ſtantly betrays, and a total Ignorance of the learned 
Languages. This, perhaps, returned Eugenius, 
might poſſibly proceed from his Concealment of 
that Excellence, rather than from any real Want 
of it. Yet I know it hath been miſinterpreted 
into a Crime, and hath been conſtantly oppoſed 
to that Luxuriance of fancy ſo evident in the 
Works of Shakeſpeare; and to that extenſive Com- 
mand of Nature, whom he alone, of all Mankind, 
ſeems to haze had entirely in his own Power. 
The common Accuſation hath been, as you ſay, 
that he wanted Learning: Confining, I preſume, 
the Meaning of that Word to an Acquaintance 
and Intimacy with the dead Languages ; yet this 
is in Effect but a greater Commendation. Johnſon, 
= how- 
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however, it muſt be owned, did. not think ſo; 
not being ſo naturally learned, he was willing 
to derive the greateft Honour from his acquired 
Riches, and the Spoils which he had obtained from 
the Greek and Latin Authors: And this was good 
Policy in him, who, if he wanted not Imagination, 
was never yet reckoned to have much to ſpare. 
He placed his chief Perfection in this Article, the 
Faſhion of the Times concurring to approve it ; 
and what by this Means he detracted from the 
Sum of Shakeſpeare's Merit, was added to increaſe 
his own : For by induſtriouſly ſupporting this 
Opinion, he intended to ſecure the Palm to him- 
ſelf. I am rather, interpoſed Neander, inclined to 
kelieve, that the Partizans of the two Poets begat 
the Oppoſition : For conſidering che honourable 
Teſtimony which Johuſon hath: left of his beloved 
Shakeſpeare, and the Favours he had received from 
him, I can hardly believe he would be guilty of 
that Ingratitude to diminiſh the Reputation of his 
Benefactor. However the Competition began, it 
certainly divided the Critics of. that Age; and I 
think that Jobuſon himſelf hints at it in this Paſſage 
from one of his own Plays; ** She may cenſure 
„ Pocts, and Authors, and Stiles, and compare 
em, Daniel with Spenſer, Johnſon with the 
* other Youth, and ſo forth“. But I have often 
wondered why Beaumont and Fletcher were never 
made Parties in this Diſpute : For we may per- 
_ ceive as little an Appearance of Familiarity with 
the Claſſics in their Plays, as in thoſe of Shakeſ- 
| | FN „ 
* Silent Woman, A# II. Sc. 2. If this Expreſſion is not 


thought applicable to ä he may probably mean 


Decker, between whom and Jobrſon there was a perſonal 
Difference. +2 
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peure. f As they were Gentlemen of good Fa- 
milies, their Learning perhaps was preſumed to 
be inherent in the Blood, or to deſcend to them 
by Inheritance. So obliging a Preſumption, inter- 
rupted Eugenius, ſmiling, would be of infinite 
Service to many younger Brothers of this Age, 
who are frequently complimented by the Courteſy 
of England with ſome other Qualities, to which 
they have as ſlender a Right. And yet you cannot 
but have obſerved, that in every Conteſt of this 
kind, our Author never wanted Advocates to 
maintain his Cauſe. Mr, Hales aſſerted in his Fa- 
vour, that there was no Subject which any antient 
Poet had ever treated, but he would engage to 
ſhew it as well wrote by Shakeſpeare. 
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If you were at Leiſure, I could point out ſome pa- 
rallel Paſſages tending to confirm this Aſſertion; 
and I would make a previous Enquiry into the ſeve- 
ral Sources from which the Poet drew Materials to 
adorn his Plays. But ſuch a Diſquiſition, conti- 
nued Eugenius, would, I fear, demand more time 
than you can probably allow me ; for undoubtedly 
you have many Compliments and Services from 
the Country to deliver, which-the Ceremony of 
the Town muſt be obliged with at your firſt Ar- 
rival. What little Matters of that Kind, replied 
Neander, I have to do, are diſpatching by a Ser- 
vant ; and 1 have dealt out my Cards, I hope, with 
ſo much Art, as to ſecure me your Company, if 
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I Fletcher might have properly been joined with Shake/- 
peare, for never blotting out a Line, which we are informed 
of by good Authority. © Whatever I have ſeen of Mr. 
*« Fletcher's own Hand, is free from Interlining ; and his Friends 
e afhirm he never wri any one Thing twice.” Mo/cly's Pref. to 


Edit, 1647. 
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diſengaged for the reſt of the Day. I have no 
particular Appointment, returned Eugenius, to 
call me out, and, with your Leave, we may em- 
ploy the reſt of the Morning in our preſent Con- 
verſation. Neander acknowledging his Inclina- 
tion, Eugenius proceeded in the following Man- 
ner. 


Shakeſpeare has been deſervedly eſteemed the 
Homer, the Father of our Dramatic Poetry, as 
being the moſt irreſiſtible Maſter of the Paſ- 
ſions; poſſeſſed of the ſame creative Power of 
Imagination; abounding with a vaſt Aſſemblage of 
Ideas, and a rich Redundancy of Genius and In- 
vention. And I think, added Neander, that he may 
be conſidered to deſerve that Title in another 
Light, as having, like him, furniſhed many Poets 
and Tragedians of ſucceding Times with the no- 
vleſt Images and Thoughts. 


m—Cujuſque ex ore profuſos 
Omnis poſteritas latices in Carmina duxit, 
Amnemque in tenues auſa eſt deducere rivos, 
 Unius fæcunda bonis. Mari. 


However, with all theſe Superiorities, and with 
a Dignity equal to the divineſt of the Ancients, he 
had the Fortune to reſemble them in the leaſt de- 
firable Part of their Circumſtances ; as he met 
with the Fatality, peculiar almoſt to diſtinguiſhed 
Writers, of being tranſmitted to Poſterity full of 
Errors and Corruptions. It would appear almoſt _ 
incredible, that the Writings of an Author of ſo 
late a Date, ſhould be thus extremely faulty and 
incorrect; and that his Works, like the Province 
of Africa to the ancient Romans, ſhould yield his 

| Com- 
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Commentators ſuch a continual Harveſt of Victory 
and Triumphs; but it happens at the ſame time, 
to prevent all Surprize, that we are not only aſ- 
fured of the Fact, but in ſome meaſure likewiſe 
both of the Cauſe and Manner of it. This then be- 
ing the Caſe, returned Eugenius, can it be any longer 


a Wonder why certain Adventurers in Criticiſm 


have ſo ardent an Eſteem for Shakeſpeare, when he 


gives them the moſt delighttul Opportunity of 


trying their Skill upon his Plays, and of indulg- 
ing a Diſpoſition for Gueſſes and Conjecture, the 


darling Paſſion of our modern Critics. Beſides the 


Correctneſs of the Text, which is equally neceſ- 
fary to the right underſtanding him in common 
with all other Authors; it may not be improper 
to conſider a few Particulars, which may poſſibly 
lain the Singularity of ſome Places, and give 

us a little Inſight into the Learning of Shakeſpeare. 
6 | 
To begin with his Plots, the Ground-work and 
Baſis of the whole : Theſe are ufually taken from 
ſome Hiſtory or Novel; he follows the Thread of 
the Story as it les before him, and ſeldom makes 
any Addition or Improvement to the Incidents 
ariſing from it : He copies the old Chronicles al- 
moſt verbatim, and gives a faithful Relation of 
the ſeveral Characters they have left us of our 
Kings and Princes. It is needleſs to remark, how 
erroneous this muſt render the Plan of his Drama, 
and what Violation it mult neceſſarily offer to the 
Unities, as preſcribed by Ariſtotle. Yet it does 
not in the leaſt abate my Veneration for our Poet, 
that the French Connoiſſeurs have fixed on him 
the Imputation of Ignorance and Barbariſm. It 
would agree, I believe, as little with their Tem- 
pers to be freed from a ſovereign Authority M 
| rene 
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the Empire of Wit and- Letters, as in their 
civil Government. An abſolute Monarch muſt 
preſide over Affairs of Science, as well as over 
thoſe of the Cabinet ; and it is pleaſant enough 
to obſerve what Pain they are put to, upon 
the leaſt Appearance' of offending againſt the 
Laws of the Stagyrite. But notwithſtanding 
the Imperfection, and even the Abſurdity of the 


Plots of Shakeſpeare, he continues unrivaled for 


his maſterly Expreſſion of the Characters and 


Manners; and the proper Execution of theſe 5 


is undoubtedly more uſeful, and perhaps more 
conducive to the Ends of Tragedy, than the 
Deſign and Conduct of the Plot. A great 
Part of this unjuſtifiable Wildneſs of the Fable, 


muſt be placed to the Taſte and Humour of 


the Times; the People had been uſed to the 
Marvellous and Surprizing in all their Shews 
and Sports; they had ſeen different Kingdoms, 
in diffrent Quarters of the World, engaged in 
the ſame Scene of Buſineſs, and could not be 
haſtily confined from ſo unlimited a Latitude 
to a narrower Compaſs. I allow their Ap- 
petites to have been much depraved ; yet pra- 
bably ſome kind of Regimen, not very differ- 
ent from what they were before accuſtomed to, 
was the propereſt Method to bring them to a 
better. Nevertheleſs, were we to make a Diſ- 
fection of his Plays, we ſhould difcover more 
Art and Judgment than we are commonly 
aware of, both in the Contraſt and Conſiſtency 
of his principal Characters, and in the different 
Under- parts, which are all made ſubſervient 
towards carrying on the main Deſign; and we 
ſhould obſerve, that ſtill there was a Simpli- 
city of Manner, which Nature only can give, 

N and 
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and as wonderful a Diverſity. Homer is ad- 
mired for that Perfection of Beauty which re- 
preſents Men as they are affected in Life, and 
ſhews us in the Perſons of others, the Oppo- 

ſitions of Inclination, and the Struggles be- 
tween the Paſſions of Selt-love, and thoſe of 
Honour and a which we often feel in our 
own Breaſts . This is that Excellence for 
which he is deſervedly admired, as much as 
for the Variety of his Characters. May we not 
apply this Remark with an equal Propriety to 


Shakeſpeare, in whom we find as ſurprizing a 
Difference, and as natural and diſtinct a Pre- 


ſervation of his Characters? And is not this 


agreeable Ditplay of Genius, interpoſed Nean- 
ger, infinitely preferable to that ſtudied Regu- 


larity and lifeleſs Drawing practiſed by our 
latter Poets? in whom we meet with either a 
conſtant Reſemblance, or Antitheſis both of 
Scenes and Perſons ; the natural Reſult of a 
confined and ſcanty Imagination ! I am tempt- 
ed to compare ſuch Perſormances to that per- 
petual Sameneſs or Repetition which prevails 
m our modern Taſte of Gardens: Where, 


Greve nods at Grove, each Ally bas a Brether, 
And half the Plat form juft reflects the other . 


Yet] believe, however earneſtly we contend for 


Nature, that we are neither of us inclined to 
exclude the Direction of Art from interpoſing 


in the Drama: It gives a heightning and Relief 
to Nature, and at the ſame time curbs the ex- 
travagance of Fancy, and circumſcribes it 


* See Hut cht en ns In rquiry, &C. P. 4 


+ Mr. Pop: Epiſtles to Lord ak: V. 175 
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within proper Bounds.. All I would eſtabliſh 
by this Remark, is the Opinion of Longinus, 
preferring a Compoſition with ſome Faults of 
this kind, which is wrote with Genius and Sub- 
limity, to one of greater Regularity and Cor- 
rectneſs, that is not animated with equal Life 
and Spirit. The Buſineſs and Deſign of Art, 
returned Eugenius, is undoubtedly to poliſh 
and improve tlic Beauties of Nature; and in 
ſome Caſes, perhaps, it may be a more illuſtri- 
ous Mark of Skill, not to weaken and deſtroy a 
natural Grace, than to introduce an artificial one. 
Rules may probably aſſiſt and ſet off a Ge- 
nius, tho* they can never give Perfection 
where that is wanting: But we ſeem, Neander, 
to juſtify our Principles by our Practice. It 
is reaſonable we ſhould now return to our 


Subject, from which we have been long wan- 


dering, as I have ſomething to obſerve which 
hath a natural Connection with the Point we 
are diſcuſſing. - 


You muſt have remarked, I think, that 
the Poet himſelf was ſenſible of the Im- 
pertections of his Plots, and of the Folly 
of the Multitude - which he was obliged to 
comply with againft his Knowledge ; for 
he attempts in many Places to apologize for 
his Weakneſs, and reflects ſeverely upon the 
Judgment of his Audience.* Sir Philip Sidney 
{ometime before him had condemned the Ig- 
norance and Faults of many Poets, and their 
notorious Violations of the Unities, in the De- 


* Particularly in the Prologue, and Choruſſes of Henry 
the th, and in the Prologue to Henry the 8th, 
| | & 
(Ci ſign 


20 
ſign and Management of their Fable. As ] 
have the Book at hand, you will permit me 
to read the Paſſage. You ſhall have Aa, 
+ ſays he, of the one Side, and Afric of the 
„ other; and ſo many other under King- 
& doms, that the Player, when he comes in, 
* muſt ever begin with telling you where he 
is, or elſe the Tale will not be conceived. 
* Now | you ſhall have three Ladies walk to 
„ gather Flowers, and then we mult believe 
* the Stage to be a Garden. By-and-by we 
* hear News of a Ship-wreck in the ſame 
Place, then we are to blame if we accept 
eit not for a Rock. Now of Time they 
** are much more liberal; for ordinary it is, 
* that two young Princes fall in Love; 
< after many Traverſes ſhe is got with Child, 
delivered of a fair Boy, he is loſt, groweth 
% a Man, falleth in Love, and is ready to get 
e another Child; and all this in two Hours 
e ſpace, which how abſurd it is in Senſe, even 
** Senſe may imagine.“ If I might ſuppoſe, 
added Zugenius, that Sir Philip, in this Cri- 
ticiſm, alluded to any particular Perform- 
ance, it is probable that he hints at Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, which abounds with many 
ſuch palpable Abfurdities ; and is in the 
Number of thoſe ſpurious Pieces, which are 
attributed to Shakeſpeare : If this Conjecture 
be admitted, it may be conſidered likewiſe as 

a Proof of that Play's being none of his; but 
as I lay no great Streſs upon the Thought, I 
ſhall not claim your Thanks for the Diſco- 
very. 


* Defence of Posh, p. 43. 34. Fol. of bis Works. 
The 
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The next Inſtance of the Poet's Underſtand- 
ing and Art, is in forming the Characters and 
Manners. In this Field Shakeſpeare is con- 
feſſedly invincible z for it is not eaſy to frame 
-any Idea of a more comprehenſive Mind, or 
of an exacter Knowledge of the World, than 
what he diſplays upon this Head. It is his 
fingular Excellence to mark every Character in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, with Sentiments peculi- 
arly correſpondent, and to maintain the Pro- 
priety of cach in every Circumſtance of Action. 
Even thoſe which appear to be the moſt uni- 
form, and of the ſame Complexion, will be 
found, upon a nearer View, to be totally and 
formally different. The Diverſity of theſe is 
as great as that of his Compariſons and Simi- 
lies; for in fhort he has no two alike; they 
are as diſtinct from each other, as one Man is 
from a ſecond in real Life. The Diction alſo 
is proportionably varied, and adapted to the 
Rank and Circumſtances of the Speaker. He 
every where diſcovers a perfect Intimacy with 
the antienc poetic Story, which he always in- 
troduceth by the juſteſt Application. Nor 
does he appear leſs knowing in Philoſophy, 
Hiſtory, Mechanics, and many other Branches 
of abſtruſer Learning. He ſeems, indeed, in- 
terrupted Neander with a Smile, to he ac- 
quainted with the ſeveral Kinds of Science to 
40 great a Degree, that were all Arts to be loſt, 
they might be recovered with as little Difficulty _ 

from the Plays of Shakeſpeare, as from the 
Tliad of Homer, or the Georgics of Virgil. 


; Your mentioning theſe antient Authors, re- 
= plicd Eugenius, reminds me of the Reſem- 
1 = blance 


22 
blance which there is between the Plays of 
Shakeſpeare, and the Comedians and Satyriſts 
of Antiquity ; as I apprehend the Diſficulty of 
underſtanding both, commonly proceeds from 
the ſame Cauſes : An Alluſion familiar enough 


to every Body at the time of writing, may be 


irretrieveably loſt; and what Perplexity this 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion, is extremely obvious. 
I am apt to imagine there is a great deal of 
concealed Satire in the Plays of our Author, 
and irequently in thoſe Placcs where we leaſt 
expect it. For it is evident, I think, that 
many Reflections of this kind, on the marvel- 
lous Performances of the Writers of that Age, 
and on the Humours and Opinions of the 
Times, are interſperſed in Numbers of his 
Scenes. And as theſe have commonly little 


or no Connection with the Plot and Incidents, - 


they receive their chief Grace and Beauty from 
tne Characters who ſpeak, or the Application 
they are put to. Hence is it that we often find 
his Clowns or Fools repeating Paſſages from 
Plays well known to the Audience of that Age, 
with a View to ridicule and expoſe them. And 
thus, as it were by a kind of Tranſmutation, 
what was originally Folly and Stupidity, be- 


comes Wit and Humour by the Parody of 


Shakeſpeare. : 


This laſt Remark which you have made, 
returned Neander, confirms a Notion which 
I have long entertained of Ben Johnſon, whom 
T conceive to be far the moſt obſcure of any 
of our Dramatic Poets; and I dare ſay you 
will hearrtily join with me in a Wiſh I have 


trequently made, that ſome Gentleman of 
Learning 


Mk ako ii Oi 


[23] 


Learning would oblige the Public with a cor- 


rect Edition of his Works, attended with ex- 
planatory Notes in their proper Places. Abun- 
dance of Alluſions occur in his Writings, both 
to the Cuſtoms of his own Age, and to thoſe 
of Antiquity ; which being often very remote, 
darken the Sentiments to ſo great a degree, 
that we have as much Perplexity almoſt in 
leading him, as we meet with in Ariſtopha- 
nes or Plautus. Terence J am ſure is infinitely 
eaſter, tho* a Man would not expect to ſce 
greater Difficulties in an Author of his own 
Country, who died but a Century ago, than 
in another who wrote in a foreign Language, 

and hath been dead near twenty times as long. 


— — 
— 


Theſe Difficulties, replied Eugenius, are owing 
in a great Meaſure to his Learning: He form- 
ed himſelf upon the antient Models, and hath 


copied as well their Manner as Expreſſion. 


We have not, I confeſs, in Shakeſpeare, ſuch 
direct and viſible Traces of Antiquity ; and 
tor the ſame Reaſon we are free from that Ob- 
ſcurity, which this extravagant Affectation hath 
cxeated in the other, | 


We have ſeen, Neander, he continued, what 
Methods were taken by the Port to be 1-vere 
upon his Adverſaries, or to laſh the prevailing 
Follies with an honeſt Indignation. And we 
may further obſerve that he made uſe of the 
tame Occaſions to pay a Compliment, or to 


ingratiate himſelf with more addreſs in the Fa- 


vour of his Friends and Patrons. It is eaſy to 
perceive with what a religious Veneration he 
conſtantly ſpeaks of the Majeſty of Kings; 
and to what Height he. advanceth their Fre- 

rogative 


r | 
rogative and Power. This, I ſuppoſe, was its 
tome Meaſure the Effect of Complaiſance, to 
inculcate on the People thoſe high ſtrained 
Notions of the regal Dignity in which King 
James I. had been educated, and which he 
endeavoured to perſuade others into a Belief 
of by his own Writings. I ſhall inſtance in 
two Paſſages from Shakeſpeare, which may 
ſerve to colifirith the Hint which I have made; 
the firſt of them is to be found in his Play ot 
Richard II. and runs thus: 


Not all the Water in the rough rude Sca 
Can waſh the Balm from an anointed King : 
The Breath of worldly Men cannot depoſe 
The Deputy elefted by the Lord. 
Act III. Sc. 2. 


The Second which is full to the fame Pur 


poſe occurs in Hamlet. 


— Do not fear our Perſon : 
T here s ſuch Divinity doth hedge a King, 
That Treaſon can but peep to what it would; 
Acts little of its Will. Act IV. Sc. 6. 


If we look into other Poets of the ſame 
Age, we ſhall find the like Sentiments deli- 
vered in an equal Strain ; and the following; 
Paſſage will evince that Beaumont and Fletcher 
did not come much ſhort of him in idolizing 


kingly Power : 


King. Draw not F by Sword, then know #Y 7 
cannot fear 


A Subjefts Hand. | 
Amintor, 


L255] 


„ BB Amintor. - —— There is 
Divinity about you, that ftrikes dead 

18 : b | 

My rifing Paſſions. . 


85 Maid's Trag. A&. III. 
5 p = This Proceeding however of our Poet, 
IC ? . * , 
in returned Neander, is more eaſily excuſable in 


; : him, if we conſider how great a Mark of 
7 = Eſteem and Honour he received from King 


64 7 James himſelf, who is reported to have wrote, 
4 with his own Hand, an amicable Letter to Mr. 
Shakeſpeare ; which Letter, tho* now loſt, re- 
mained long in the Poſſeſſion of Sir William 
* Davenant. By attending to theſe Circumſtan- 
. ces, and others of. the ſame Kind, purſued 
Eugenius, we may be enabled, perhaps, to form 
_ = a Judgment at what Time ſeveral of his 
T Plays were wrote. The Date, indeed, of 
15 ſome is already determined by many external 
2 Evidences ; and the internal ones of others may 
; ſupport us in a probable Conjecture of the 
| Time of their firſt Appearance on the Stage. 
F ; As it is evident from what hath been ſaid, 
8 that Shakeſpeare framed the Sentiments of his 
: Plays in Conformity to the Notions then in 
F vogue, and made his Kings and Counſellors 
11— ſpeak the Language of the Court; ſo he drew 
oh Deſcriptions and Images from the Entertain- 
5 @ ments moſt in ule, and borrowed Metaphors - 
from the Diverſions practiſed by Men of Birth 
'S and Quality. This lets us into the Reaſon 
why we have ſuch frequent mention of Hawk 
5 7 ing, Hunting, Archery, and the like. Fal- 


cony in particular was a favourite Diverſion 


of that Age; and the Poct ſeems equally fond 
| D to 


to illuſtrate his Thoughts by Alluſions to that 
before the reſt. A Paſſage in Othello is com- 
| poſed of Metaphors, which are all entirely ſo. 

many Terms in Hawking : | 


— — FI prove her Haggard, 
Tho that her Feſſes were my dear Heart-ſtrings, 
Pd whiſtle her off, and let her down the Wind 

To prey at Foriune. Act III. Sc. 6. 


He diſcovers himſelf in theſe Lines a perfect 
Maſter of the Sport, as indeed he always does 
of every thing which he occaſionally introdu- 
ces in a Play: And every thing, added Ne- 
ander, which he takes upon him to deſcribe, 


appears to receive, in my Judgment, an un- 


common Luſtre and Poliſh ; and to be endued 
with more delicate and ſofter Traits of Beauty, 
than I often find in the Things themſelves. 
Every Deſcription is a capital Piece of Pain- 
ting ; and ſometimes even a fingle Line con- 
tains almoſt the Beauties of a whole Land- 
ſcape. Thus you may obſerve, reſumed Euge- 
nius, that he is equally excellent in his Imagery 
of hunting; for which I might appeal to ſo 
inimitable a Deſcriptioa of a Pack of Hounds, 
that there is ſcarce a Country *Squire in the 
Nation, who hath heard of the Name of Shakeſ- 
peare, but can repeat it entirely by Heart. 
The Place which I refer to, is to be found in 
the Midſummer Night's Dream, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
and we may add to it the following one from 
Titus Andronicus. 


Tamora 


[ 27 ] 

'Tamora. The Birds chaunt Melody on every Buſh, 
The Snake lies rolled in the chearful Sun, 
The green Leaves quiver with the cooling Wind, 
And make a chequer*d Shadow on the Ground: 
Under their fweet Shade, Aaron, let us fit, 
And cobilſt the babbling Echo mocks the Hounds, . 
Replying ſbrilly to the well-tun*d Horns, 
As if a double Hunt were heard at once, 
Let us fit down, and mark their yelling Noiſe. 

| | Act IL Sc. 3. 


The Lines which you have quoted, inter- 
poſed Neander, are taken, I perceive, from a 
Performance very unequal in itſelf; it was de- 
ſpiſed by the Contemporaries of the Poet, and is 
conceived upon the Whole, not to have been 
wrote by him, The Abſurdity and Confuſion of 
the Plot, returned Eugenius, together with the 
Meanneſs of many Parts in this Play, and the 
Contempt which Ben Johnſon openly expreſſed 
of it, when Shakeſpeare was yet living, are good 
Reaſons to ſuppole that all of it did not come 
from him. Yet the above-mentioned Verſes, 
which were wrote by the moſt lively Imagt- 


nation, and others which might be eaſily pro- 


duced, are, I think, a ſufficient Evidence that 
they could poſſibly proceed from no other 
Hand than his. The Vices of the ſwelling or 
low Speeches, are redeemed by the Virtues 
of thoſe which are more natural and ſimple : 
It may probably be his firſt Performance in 


the dramatic Way, becauſe we are certain it 


was in Being when the Poet was arrived but 
to the 25th Year of his Age. The diſtinguiſh- 
ing Parts of the Play are intirely deſcriptive; 


and might, perhaps, be the ruder Eſſays of 
D 2 | that 
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that amazing Genius which could pervade all 


Nature with a Glance, and to whom nothing 


within the Limits of this Univerſe appeared 
to be unknown: Or if we allow it to be only 


fitted up for the Stage by him with the Addi- 


tion; of theſe Paſſages ; I fancy it muſt have 
been prepared ſometime at leaſt before the 
Death of Queen Elizabeth. I found my Con- 
jecture on thoſe Lines of it, which relate to 
Hunting, as I imagine that Incident might 
have been introduced for the following Rea- 
ſon. We are informed, that Mr. Kichard Ed- 
wards, who, in the Beginning of that Reign, 
was one of the Gentlemen of her Majeſty's 
Chapel, had a Comedy called Palamon and 
Arcite repreſented before her at Oxford; in 
which the Cry of a Pack of Hounds was ſo 
naturally imitated, that the Queen and Audi- 
ence were extremely delighted with it.“ This 
Circumſtance might raiſe the Emulation of ſuc- 
ceeding Pocts, moſt of whom wrote only to 
the Eyes and Ears; and excite in them a De- 
ſire to obtain the Favour of the Queen by a 
Repetition or Improvement of the ſame agree- 
able Artifice. You ſeem, Eugenius, returned 
Neander, to adjudge this Play to Shakeſpeare, 
and ſuppoſe either the Whole, or the Paſſages 


inſerted, to be his firſt Compoſitions ; becauſe 


ſuch florid and gay Deſcriptions are the natural 


Reſult of a youthful and warm Imagination. 1 


might obſerve the ſame in the moſt poetical 
and lively Parts of Romeo and Juliet, which 
was brought upon the Stage when the Poet 


was about 33 Years old. I cannot omit inti- 


mating, that the generality of the Verſes in 
* Wond's Athena Oxonier/. 


Titus. 


[ 29 ] 
Titus Andronicus are remarkably eaſy and flow- 


ing ; and that there are as many Alluſions in 
it to the Cuſtoms, Hiſtory, and Events of 


| Antiquity, as in any other of his Plays what- 


ſoever. Take it however, reſumed Eugenius, 
for all in all, I perceive no great Reaſon why 
we ſhould intereſt ourſelves in its Defence; 
and it may be thought ſufficiently honoured 
with the little Share of Reputation it poſſeſſeth, 
from the Suppoſition only of its being wrote 
by Shakeſpeare. 


The next Particular which demands your 
Notice, as it was undoubtedly deſigned by 
the Poet, who is followed in it both by Jobuſon 
and Fletcher, is the Cenſure and Ridicule he 
hath expreſſed on the ſenſeleſs Cuſtom of 


Duelling. This very much prevailed in thoſe 


Days; and was reduced to a Science, neceſ- 


{ary to be underſtood, by all Gentlemen of 


Honour, in the Time of King James I. There 
is a remarkable Hint of it in Romeo and Juliet, 


which being one of his firſt Plays, it is proba- 


ble that this Practice was then common, tho" 
not ſo notorious as it grew to be afterwards. 
For thus Mercutio ridicules it in his Character 
of Halt; “Oh, he is the couragious Captain 
* of Compliments ; he fights as you fing 


* * Prick-ſongs : Keeps Time, Diſtance, and 
Wo 


* Proportion ; reſts his Minum, one, two, 
* and the third in your Boſom. The very 
* Butcher of a Silk Button, a Duelliſt, a Du- 
„ ellift, Sc.“ And the frivolous Occaſion of 
their Quarrels is deſcribed with the ſame ſati- 
rical Humour, Mercut. Nay, an there were 


* two ſuch, we ſhould have none ſhortly, for 


__ ** one 


* 
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[30] 
c one would kill the other: Thou! why thou 
wilt quarrel with a Man that hath a Hair 
„ more, or a Hair leſs in his Beard than thou 
© haſt, &c.” Act III. Sc. 1. And again, in 
Timon of Abe. he thus ſhews his Indignation 
againſt it. 


Your Mords have took ſuch Pains, asif they labour d 
Tobring Man-ſlaughter into form, and ſet quarrelling 
Upon the Head of Valbur, which indeed 

1s Valour miſbegot, and came into the World 


Mben Sefs and Factions were but newly born. 
Act III. Sc. 6. 


Thete Lines are an open Declaation ind 
the Humour of Duelling; and a perfect Image 
of the Times in which ſo barbarous a Practice 
had its riſe. I muſt add to theſe Inſtances one 
more; it is expreſſive of the whole Form and 
Ceremony obſerved upon ſuch Occaſions, and 


preciſely regulates the ſeveral Degrees and 


Meaſures of a Quarrel. It occurs in the Sixth 


Scene of the laſt Act of As you Like it ; and, 


makes the Converiation between Jagues and 
the Clown. The Whole is an admirable. Scene 
of Humour and Satire, but the laſt Speech is 
more particularly diverting. Clown. OO Sir, 
Wwe quarrel in print by the Book, as you 


* have Books for good Manners. I will name 


< you the. Degrees, c,; And if we look 
into any of Ben Fobnſon's Comedies, we ſhall 
be further convinced how prevalent this Hu- 


mour was, from that Eagerneſs which his 


Cullies diſcover to be inſtructed in the Art; 
and the Precepts which his Bully-Captains lay 


down in their Leſſons to their Pupils. This 
13 
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[31] 
is marked with great Perſpicuity in the Chis 
raters of Stephen, Matthew, and Capt. Boba- 
dill, in Every Man in his Humour. And it is 


 Sogliarde's Account of his Friend, Cavalier 
Sbift, That he manages a Quarrel the beſt 


that ever you ſaw, for Terms and Circum- 
« ſtances.*** To the ſame Purpoſe Su#tle, in 
the Alchemiſt, promiſes to give Kaſtrill the moſt 
ample Directions in the Science: 


PI have you to my Chamber of Demonſtrations, 
Where Pl fhew you both the Grammar and Logic, 


And Rethoric of Quarrelling: My whole Method 


Drawn out in Tables, and my Injtrument, 


That hath the ſeveral Sceles uport, ſhall make you 
Able to quarrel at a Strau's Breadth by Moon-light. 


AIV. Sc. 2. 


And again, in Fletcher's King and no King, 
the Ridicule is admirably maintained in the 
Character of Beſſus; who being engaged to 
two Hundred and twelve, proteſted he - could 
not fight above three Combats a Day. And 
his Obſervations upon the Form of the Chal- 
lengers are incomparably humourous. © If, 
7 lays | he, they would find me Challenges thus 
thick, as long as I lived, I would have no 
other Living: I can make ſeven Shillings a 
« Day of the Paper to the Grocers : Yet 1 


learn nothing by all theſe but a little Skill 


in comparing of Stiles. I do find evidently, 
that there is ſome one Scrivener in this 


«Town that has a great Hand in writing of 


« Challenges, for they are all of a Cut, and 
« ſix of them in a Hand; and they all end, 

* Etzery Man out of bis Humour, Act IV. Sc. 6. 
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** my Reputation is dear to me, and I muſt 
require Satisfaction.“ Ad III. If this laſt 
Remark, which you have pointed out, inter- 
poſed Neander, ſtood in on 
tion, I would beg Leave to corroborate it by 
2 Speech of my Lord Bacon. I obſerve you 

have his Works in your Collection, and I will 
rake the Liberty to read you an Extract or two 
from it, as it was made expreſly upon this 
Subject 'of Duelling. © I thought, ſays he, 

to loſe no Time in a Miſchief that groweth 


<« every Day; and beſides it paſſes not amiſs, 


« ſometimes in Government, that the greater 
« Sort be admoniſhed by an Example made 


« in the Meaner, and the Dog to be beaten 


e before the Lyon. Nay, I ſhould think, my 


« Lords, that Men of Birth and Quality will 


ce leave the Practice when it begins to be vili- 
' « fied, and come fo low as to Barber-Surgeons, 
40 and Butchers, and ſuch baſe mechanical 
« Perſons. —— This Offence expreſly gives 
« the Law an Affront, as if there were two 
« Laws; one a kind of Gown Law, and the 
« other a Law of Reputation, as they term it. 
« So that Paul's and Weſtminſter, the Pulpit 
c and the Courts of Juſtice, muit give Place 
« to the Law, (as the King ſpeaketh in his 


% Proclamation) of Ordinary Tables, and ſuch 


c reverend Aſſemblies: The Year-Books and 
« Statute-Books muſt give Place to ſome 
e French and Italian Pamphlets, which han- 
« dle the Doctrine of Duels ; which if they be 
« in the Right, tranſeamus ad Illa, let us re- 
* ceive them, and not keep the People in 


« Diſtraction between two Laws*.”” 
„Charge againſt Duels in the Star RT, 4 Vol. of 


his Works, p. 298. 


of any Confirma- 


Ind. 


1 

I find, added Eugenius, that his Lordſhip and 
the Poet both concur in aſſigning the ſame Cauſe 
for ſo unnatural a Cuſtom. It proceeded from 
the Inclination remarkable in the Engliſh, to 
tranſplant the Follies and Vices of thoſe Coun- 
tries they were uſed to viſit for Improvement; 
and theſe coming always into a Lindly Soil, 
thrived with a wonderful Increaſe. 1aly was at 


this time the School of Gentility and Manners ; 


and our travelled Sparks continually returned 
home infected with ſtrange Cuſtoms, which met 
with a very quick Reception among the reſt of 
their Countrymen. This is intimated to us by 
Shakeſpeare in ſeveral Places, who blames their 


Degeneracy in that reſpect, and their perpetual 


liſtening to 


Report of Faſhions in proud Italy 

Whoſe Manners jtill our tardy 5757 Nation, 

Limps yy in baſe awkard Imitation. 
R1Ccap. II. Act II. Sc. J. 


What Airs they commonly affected upon 


finiſhing their Tours, we may collect from the 
Paſſage I am now going to mention. Farc - 


well, Monſieur Traveller; look you litp, 
& and wear ſtrange Suits; diſable all the Be- 
„ nefits of your own Country; be out of _ 
« with your Nativity, and almoſt chide God fo 

* making you that Countenance you are, or I 
will ſcarce think you have ſwam in a Gon- 
% dola *.!“ Was I diſpoſed, replied Neander, 


. 


hn 


to refine upon this Quotation, I might venture 
to affirm, that the Poet was particularly cen- 


ſuring that Libertiniſm of Opinion which his 
* Ar vou like it, A& IV. Scene 2. 
| E Country- 


4 
rr . „ 
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Countrymen contracted of their Italian Peda- 
gogues. The Thought is plainly atheiſtical, 
and a kind of Libel againſt Providence; ex- 
actly of the ſame Stamp with thoſe which Va- 
nini expreſſes in ſeveral Places of his Treatiſe 
de admirandis Nature, Cc. I can give you a 
very remarkable Example, if my Memory does 
not refuſe me its Aſſiſtance. St. Paul, he ſays, 
having beſtowed on Marriage the Name of 
a Sacrament, and exhorted Huſbands to love 
their Wives, as Chrift hath loved his Church ; 
married Perſons, in Conſequence of this Pre- : 
cept, form too pure and ſpiritual an Idea of 
the Nuptial Bed. That as they acquit themſelves 
of the Conjugal Duties only from a Principle 
of Religion, their Children become heavy and: 
ſtupid, and that by Means of the Imagination 
of their Parents; in the ſame manner as we ſee 
Infants born with exterior Marks, which are 
attributed to the Fancy and Imagination of the 
Mother. He laments it as a Misfortune that 
he was the Iſſue of lawtul Wedlock ; fuppoſing 
that his Father did not beget him with that Guit 
and Ardour which attends an illegitimate Con- 
currence : Yet he comforts himfelf, that his Mo- 
ther was in the Bloom and Vigour of her Youth 
when he was born, tho' his Father was ſeventy 
Years old. And he imputes to thoſe Circum- 
ſtances all the good Qualities both of Mind and 
Body, which his Vanity ſuggeſted he was Maſter 
of, <© Quod fi excelſus nunc mihi eft animus 
grata forma, corpuſque paucis obnoxium in- 
** firmitatibus, inde evenit quod Pater meus etſi 
s fenex, blandus tamen atque hilaris erat 
« _ ob ſenium frigeſcentia membra (irri- 
dent 


4 


ita 
dent philoſophi hæc Chriſtianorum con- 
nubia) adoleſcentula uxor complexu fove- 
bat. Quin imo moderate vino concaletac- 
< tus, ad Veneris comœdiam peragendam fe 
« accinxit, amæniſſimo illo anni tempore quo 
* ſe omnes naturæ vires exerunt *.“ 


** 


* 


5 


There is likewiſe another Folly, returned 


Eugenius, proceeding from the ſame Source; 


this is the frequent uſe of many finical and 
dainty Oaths, which the choice Spirits of that 
Age diſtinguiſhed themſelves by, as thoſe of 
the preſent by their Blaſphemy and Prophane- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare, I think, infinuates as much, 


when Ko/alind queſtions the Clown, who ſwore. 


by his Honour, where he learned that Oath, 
who tells her of a certain Knight who uſed to 


ſwear ſo ; and though he ſwore falſely, yet was 


he not forſwarn, Hotſpur indeed, more agree- 
ably to his Character, would have his Lady, 
who had proteſted in good ſooth, to leave thoſe 
Terms, and {wear in the true military manner, 


Sware me, Kate, like a Lady as thou art, 
A good Mouth-filling Oath. 


Firſt Part Hen. IV. Act III. Sc. 3. 


For as a Soldier, he was equally full of ſtrange 


Oaths, and ſudden and quick in Quarrel. The 
ſame Humour is deſcribed with great Life in al- 


_ moſt every Comedy of Ben Fohnſon's ; and it 


15 his. Character of one Perſon, that the Oaths 


* Dialog. de Arcams Nature, p. 321, 322, & 354, 
3557 8 
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which he vomits at one Supper, would main- 


tain a Town of Garriſon in good ſwearing a 
Twelvemonth. 


To this we may Join that other Priviligs of 
a Traveller, twin-born with {wearing which is, 
a happy Talent of lying ; familiar enough to 
thoſe Men of Fire, who looked on every one 
graver than themſclves, as their V helſtone. 
This you may remember is a proverbial Term, 
denoting an Excitement to lying, or a Subject 
that gave a Man the Opportunity of breaking 
a Jeſt upon another. And thus Shakeſpeare 
makes Czlia reply to Roſalind upon the Entry 
of the Clown, Fortune hath ſent this natural 
* for our Whetſtone ; for always the Dulneſs 
&« of the Fool is the Whetſtone of the Wits.”? 
And Jobnſon alluding to the fame, when he 
| draws the Character of Amorphus, ſays, He 
<« will lie cheaper than any Beggar, and 
* Jouder than moſt Clocks; for which he is 
e right properly accommodated to the Mbel- 
ſtone his Page.“ 


I obſerved in the Beginning of our Conver- 
ſation, purſued Eugenius, that many Paſſages 
are diſcovered in the Poet to be deſigned with 
a double Intention. They are proper and con- 
ſiſtent, if conſidered as natural in the Charac- 
ter where they are uſed; and have likewiſe 
the Force of a ſtrong and well wrote Satire 
upon particular Aﬀairs or Perſons remarkable 
at the time of their Appearance. Of this kind 
is the counterfeited Madneſs of Edgar in the 
Tragedy of Lear; whoſe wild, groteſque, and 

| incoherent 
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incoherent Sentiments, are intirely ſuch as we 
ſhould conceive a Lunatic of that Turn would 
utter : And they are further deſigned to ridi- 
cule an Impoſture diſcovered about. that time, 
in which the ſeveral Fiends mentioned by the 
Poet were raiſed up to carry on the Cheat. 
And, perhaps, the Character of the Fool is not 
altogether tree from particularSatire andRefleCti- 
on; as where he ſays, I will ſpeak a Prophecy or 
two before Igo. He may hint at certain Forge- 
ries of that kind which were newly coined by 
the Papiſts; for the Jeſuits of that Age were 
able Conjurers and Seers, and had Oracles upon 
every Occaſion ready cut and dry, tho' they 
met with the Fate of their Devils, and became 
the Sport of the Populace, and Entertainment 
of the Stage. I have ſeen a Boo, relating to 
this Subject, intitled, Admirable and notable 
Prophecies uttered by twenty-four Roman Cat bo- 
tics, by one James Maxwell, printed in 1615, 

the Year before our Poet died F. 
| More 


+ It may not be impertinent to obſerve, that the Conclu- 
ſion of the ſecond Prophecy, is an undoubted Ridicule upon 
the manner in Which thoſe Forgeries were uttered; and, in 
particular, upon the Prophecies which were put out under 
the Name of Merlin. 


Then tall the Realm of Albion 
Come to great Confuſion. 


6 This Prophecy Merlin ſhall make; "ny I do live be- 
« fore his Time.” AQ II. Sc. 3. 


Biſhop Hall in his Firgidemiarum 3 to the ſame 
Practice, and gives us a Prophecy which ſeems in 2 great 
meaſure accom pliſhed. | 


Lo 
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More Examples of the fame nature might be 
eaſily alledged, but I ſhall chuſe to proceed to 
thoſe which are a Sneer upon his Fellow- 
Writers. In the Mid/ummer Night's Dream, 
you may recollect that we are preſented with 
the lamentable Comedy of Pyramus and Thiſbe ; 
and though the Fuſtian and Blunders of it may 
ſeem well enough to agree with the Capacities 
of the Actors, I rather imagine that many of 
the Lines are either taken from ſome Poets 
of thoſe Days, or wrote in Imitation of their 
Style. The Productions of the Writers in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, were miſerably 


 over-run with unnatural and far-fetched Senti- 


ments, which was owing to a ſervile Fondneſs 
for the Lalian Authors, and the fooliſh Imi- 


tation of their Thoughts and Manner; yet 1 
muſt own at the ſame time, there flouriſhed 


many excellent Models for a truer and better 
Taſte in Compoſition. What contributed not 


a little to corrupt the Judgment of the Age, 


were the Plays and Romances of Lilly, Theſe 
were a perfect Magazine of Aﬀectation and 
Conceit. He was at the Head of all the 
Beaux Eſprits, followed by the Gentlemen 


Lo the long Date of th expired Days, 
I hich the inſpired Mierlin's Word foreſays; 
l hen Dunghill Peaſunts fall be dight as Kings, 
Then ane Confuſion another brings. | 
L. III. Sat. 1. 


As I ſhall have Occaſion to mention this very uncom- 
mon Performance of Biſhop Hall in another place, the 
Reader wav expect to find a more particular Account of it 
there. | 


Sonnetteers 
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Sonnetteers, and eaſy Writers of every Deno- 
mination. Among the ſeveral Tricks prac- 
tiſed by the greater Part of theſe Poets we 
may obſerve that a continual Alliteration runs 
through the Verſes of them all, which was 
often carried to the higheſt Pitch of Affecta- 


tion. This is very evident from many of the 


Tragedies, and Tranſlations of the Latin Claſſics 
which were made in thoſe Times ; and Shake — 
peare, together with the reſt of the more judi- 
cious Critics, appears to ridicule it by theſe fol- 
lowing Lines in the Play laſt mentioned. 


IV hereat with Blade, with bloody Blameful Blade 
He bravely broach*d his boiling bloody Breaſt. 


I queſtion, returned Neander, ſmiling, if the 
creat Admirer of the moſt excellent Erythræus,“ 

would eaſily forgive ſo inſolent an Attack up- 
on one of his favourite Arts of Verſe ; which 
he has aſſerted to compole in a great meaſure 


the Muſic and Harmony of Poetry. The pro- 


per and due Uſe of it, replied Eugenius, adds 
undoubtedly much Delicacy and Sweetneſs to 
a Poem ; but this perpetual Repetition of tae 
lame Letter, is a fort of childiſh Diverſion , 
and if the Merit of a Piece conſiſted in that 
alone, many a great Author would be obliged 
to change Places with his Inferior ; the Plan- 
dite porcelli porcorum pigra Propago + would 


* See Letters on Poctical Tranſlations, and on Mil ton's 


and Vargll's Arts of Verſe. 


+ This is the firſt Line of a Latin Poem intitled. Pugna 
Porcorum, conſiſting of about 350 Verſes, every Word of 
which begins with the Letter “. 


ſtand 
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ſtand a good Chance to be equalled with the 
Hneid *. | | 
1 ad 


* If it ſhould not be rd, that Shake/peare intended to 
ridicule this affeQed Alliteration in the Verſes above cited, 
it will be readily acknowledged, I believe, that he purpoſely 
deſigned it in what follows : 


« Hol. Sir Nathaniel, ally you hear an extemporal Epi. | 
* taph onthe Death of the Deer ? And to humour the Ig 
« norant, I have called the Deer the Princeſs killed, a 
« Prickct. 


« Nath. Perge, 3 Maſter Inbfonts ge; ſo it ſhall 
* pleaſe you to 1 8 Scurrility. 


Hol. J will ſomething an the Letter, for it argues 
« Facility.“ 


« The praiſcful Prince; pierc'd and prick, | 
« 4 pretty pleaſe ing Pricket, &c. 
Love's Lab. loſt, Act IV. Sc. 2. 


This Exceſs of Fondneſs for the lealian Poets, is taken 
notice of by other Writers in the ſame Age. Sir Philip 
Sidney has expoſed it with ſome Satire, in his bas nes 
and Stella. 


% You that do Diftimary' « Method bring 
Into your Rhymes, running in rattling Rows ; 
« You, that poor Petrarch's long deceaſed Woes 
« WWith ucau- born Vela, and denizen'd Wit do ſing. 
Stanz. XV. 


Where we may remark, that this conceited AﬀeQation of 
the Letter is likewiſe cenſured by him, notwithout Reaſon ; 
and Biſhop Ha/ has the following Compariſon, taken from 
this reigning Practice : | 


Or an, Hos Ego, from old Petrarch's Spright 
© Unto a Plagiarie Sonnet- wright L. IV. Sat. 2, - 


And 


[ 4x ] 


I, could never bring myſelf to ſubmit to the 
Drudgery of going through many of our an- 
cient 


And ridiculing a ſorry Poet, under the Name of Labeo, he 
refers again to the common Cuſtom of the Tribe: 


% He can implore the Heathen Deitics, 
- „ To guide his bold and buſy Enterprixe; 

Or filch whole Pages at a Clap for Need © 

« From honeſt Petrarch, clad in Engliſh Weed. 

«« While big But Oh's each Stanza can begin, 

« Whoſe Trunke and Tayle fluttiſh, and hartleſſe bin. 

- L. VI. Sat. 1. 

Having promiſed the Reader a more particular Character 
of theſe Satires above, I take this Opportunity of being 
as good as my Word with him, and of introducing him 
to a more general Acquaintance with one of the moſt curi- 
ous Pieces of our Engliſb Poetry. It is intitled, © Yirgide- 
«© miarum, Six Bookes, Firſt three Bookes of Toothleſs 
4 Satyres, | 


Y 1. Poeticall. 
þ 2. Academicall. | 
4 3- Morall. | 
Londen, printed by Thomas Creede, for Robert Dexter, 1597.“ 
The ſecond Part was publiſhed the Year after, with this 
Title,“ Virgidemiarum, The three laſt Bookes of byting 
Satyres.“ 
| Imprinted at London, by Richard Bradocke for Robert 
— Dexter, at the Signe of the brazen Serpent in Paules Church 
f  Farde, 1598. 
f | a | RT 
; Biſhop Hall was born in 1574, and, publiſhing theſe 
n Satires twenty-three Years after, was, as he himſelf aſſerts, 
in the Prologue, the firſt Satyriſt in the Eg; Language 
| | In the firft Adventure with foal-hardy Might 
2g * To tread thi Steps of perilous Deſpight ; 
I firſt adventure, follow me who lift, 


d And be the fecond Engliſh Satyraft, 
oh. | F 1 And 


FR] 


cient Plays, or, in all Probability, I might 
trace in Shakeſpeare ſeveral Parodies upon 
= them; 


And if we conſider the Difliculty of introducing ſo nice a 
Poem as Satire into a Nation, we mult allow it required 
the Aſſiſtance of no common and ordinary Genius. The 
{talians had their Arioſto, and the French their Regnier, 
who might have ſerved him as Models for Imitation; but 
he copies after the Antients, and chiefly Juvenal and Per- 
tus; tho' he wants not many Strokes of Elegance and De- 
licacy, which ſhew him perfectly acquainted with the man- 
ner of Horace, Among the ſeveral Diſcouragements which 
attended his Attempt in that kind, he mentions one pecu- 
liar to the Language and Nature of the Eng/i/ Verfifica- 
tion, which would appear in the Tranſlation of one of Per- 

us's Satires: * The Difficulty and Diſlonance whereof, 
* ſays he, ſhall make good my Aſſertion; beſides the plain 
Experience thereof in the Satires of Arioſto; ſave which, 
„ and one baſe French Satire, I could never attain the 
«« View of any for my Direction.“ Yet we may pay him 
almoſt the ſame Compliment which was given of old to 
Homer and Archilochus: For the Improvements which have 
been made by ſucceeding Poets, bear no manner of Propor- 
tion to the Diſtance of Lime between him and them. The 
Verſes of Biſhop Hall are in general extremely muſical and 
flowing, and are greatly preferable to Dr. Donne's, as being: 
of a much ſmoother Cadence ; neither ſhall we find him 
deficient, if compared with his Succeſſor, in Point of 
Thought and Wit; and io exceed him with reſpect to his 
Characters, which are more numerous, and wrought up 
with greater Art and Strength of Colouring. Many of his 
Lines would do Honour to the moſt ingenious of our mo- 
dern Poets; and ſome of them have thought it worth their 
Labour to imitate him, eſpecially Mr. Olabam. Biſhop 
Hall was not only our firſt Satiriſt, but was the firſt who 
brought epiſtolary Writing to the View of the Public ; 
which was common in that Age to other Parts of Europe, 
but not practiſed in England, till he publiſhed his oven 
Epiſtles It may be proper to take Notice, that the Yirg;- 
demiarum are not printed with his other Writings; and that 
all Account of them is omitted by him, thro' his extreme 

Modeſty, in the Specialties of his Life, prefixed to the 3d 

Vol. of his Works in Folio, I cannot forbear mentioning 
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them; ſince the Beauty of ſome whole Cha- 


_ racters is chiefly owing to that Deſign. What 
can 


a Latin Book of his, equally valuable and forgotten, called 
Mundus alter & idem; where under a pretended Deſerip- 
tion of the Terra Auſtralis, he gives us a very ingenious 
Satire on the Vices and Follies of Mankind. To ſatisfy 


the Curioſity of the Reader, I have tranſcribed a Character 


from the Virgidemiarum, which will give him a better Idea 
of the Whole, than any thing I can ſay in its Commen- 
dation, | 


But who hath ſeen the Lambs of Tarentine, 

May gueſs what Ga/lio his Manners been: 

All ſoft as is the falling Thiftle-downe, 

Soft as the fumy Ball, or Morrian's Crowne. 

Now Gallio, gins thy youthly Heate to reigne 

In every vigorous Limme, and ſwelling Veine; 
Time bids thee raiſe thine hedſtrong Thoughts on highe 
To Valour, and adventrous Chivalrie; 

Paune thou no Glove for Challenge of the Deed, 
Nor make thy Quintaine other's armed Head; 

JT enrich the waiting Herald with thy Shame, 

And make thy Loſſe the ſcornfuł Scaffold's Game. 
Wars! God forefend : Nay, God defend from War, 
Soon are Sons ſpent, that not ſoon reared are: 
Gallio may pull me Roſes ere they fall, 

Or in his Net entrap the Tennis-ball: 

Or tend his Spar-hawk mantling in her Mew, 

Or yelping. Beagles buſy Heeles perſue ; 


Or watch a ſinking Cork upon the Shore, 


Or halter Finches thro' a privy Door: 

Or liſt he ſpend the Time in ſportful Game, 
In daily courting of his lovely Dame: 

Hang on her Lips, melt in her wanton Eye, 
Dance in her Hand, joy in her Jollity :.. 
Here's little Peril, and much leſſer Paine, 

So timely Hymen doe the reſt reſtraine ; 


Hy wanton Gallio, and wed betime, | | 
Why ſhould'ſt thou looſe the Pleaſures of thy Prime? 


F 2 | See 
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can be more ſatirically contrived, if we conſider 
it in this View, than the Character of Piſtol; 
in whom the Rants and Bombaſt, either taken 
or imitated from other Plays, are extremely 
natural and proper? And Ben Johnſon intro- 
duces in his Poetaſter ſome Speeches exactly of 
the ſame Stamp with many of Piſtol's Excla- 
mations: 
Why then lament therefore : Damned be thy Guts 
Unto King Pluto's Hell, and princely Erebus. 
| FFF ICs 


There is likewiſe another Wight of Falſtaff's 
caſhiered Retinue, the facetious Corporal Nym ; 
who recommends himſelf to our Notice by his 
Familiarity with a ſingle Word; this he brings 
into play upon every Turn. For that's the 
Humour of it. The whole Part, I think, 
ſeems to be formed with an Intention to expoſe 
the Abuſe of the Word Humour; and as. Jobn- 


ſon lays, 


Could not but arrive moſt acceptable 
Cbiefly to ſuch, as had the Happineſs 

Daily to ſee how the poor innocent Mord 

Vas racł'd and tortur'd. 1; 

- Every Man out of his Humour. 


See'ſt thou the Roſe-leaves fall ungathered ? 
Then hy thee, wanton Gallic, to wed. 
| Virg. L. IV. Sat. 4. 


I ſhould apologize for the Length of this Note, if I did 
not think the Subject a ſufficient Recompence for the Trou- 

ble of reading it. = 

| | for 
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for he has himſelf remarked upon this un- 
meaning Pilpolitipn,” 


— EI ben F an Idiot 
Had but an apiſb or fantaſtic Strain 
It was bis Humour. | *" I08L 


and he has a critical Account both of its pri- 
mary and metaphorical Acceptation, 


To give thoſe ignorant well ſpoken Days, 
Some Taſte of their Abuſe of this Word Humour. 


For even honeſt Cob, the . Was 
well verſed in the Gallantry of the Times, as 
he gives us to underſtand in the following 
Speech. 

«© Cob. Nay, I have my Rheum, and 1 
can be angry as well as another, Sir. 

„ Caſh. Thy Rheum Cob? thy Humour, 
thy Humour, thou miſtak'ſt. 

« Cob. Humour? Mack, I think it be ſo 
indeed, what is that Humour? Some rare 
thing I warrant. 

Cab. Marry, I'Il tell thee, Cob, It is a 
* Gentleman-like Monſter, bred in the fpecial 
* Gallantry of our time by Affectation, and 
fed by Folly. 

« Cob. How, muſt it be fed? 

* Caſh, Oh, ay; Humour is nothing if it 
be not fed. Did'ſt thou never hear that? 
* It's a common Phraſe, feed my Humour. 


Every Man in his Humour. Act III. Sc. 4. 
As 
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As we are upon this Head, I muſt take No- 
tice of a Play, mentioned by both Authors, 
which wanted not its Favourers among the ad 
mirers of Jingle and Conceit; and was the 
common Butt of the more judicious Writers. 
The Piece I mean is the Spaniſh Tragedy, or 
Hieronymo is mad again. In Ben Jobnſon's Every 
Man in his Humour, (Act I. Sc. gj.) we have it 
ſneered by a Quotation of ſome Lines from ir. 
« What new Book have you there? ſays Boba- 
« dill to Matthew: What! Go by, Hieronymo 
& Matt. Ay, did you ever fee it acted? Is it 
not well penn'd? Bob. Well penn'd? I 
« would fain fee all the Poets of theſe Times 
* pen fuch another Play as that was. They“ 

© prate and ſwagger, and keep a Stir of Art 
< and Deviccs, when, as I am a Gentleman, 
& read em, they are the moſt ſhallow, pitiful, 
© barren Fellows that live upon the Face of 
ce the Earth.” After this, Matthew begins to 
repeat a Speech of Hieronymo's from the Third 
Act, abounding with the moſt jejune and unna- 
tural Turns upon the Word; and concludes it 
at laſt, to be excellent, and ſimply the beſt that 
ever was heard.“ Again, in the IndeQton to 
8 s Revels, this Account is given of it. 


« Another, whom it hath pleaſed Nature to 
<« furniſh 


The ſame Paſſage which John ſan ridicules, is parodied 
in the Comedy of Albumaxar, by this Speech of Trincalo's. 


Libs, no Lips, but Leaves beſmear'd with Mel deu 
Y Dew, no Dew, bat Drops of Honey-Combs ! 

© Combs, no Combs, but Fountains full of Tears ! 

O Tears, na Tears, bet Act II. Sc. 1. 


And 


( 


** furniſh with more Beard than Brain, 
* prunes his Muſtaccio, liſps, and with ſome 
<< Score of affected Oaths, Iwears down all 
that fits about him, that the old Hieronymo 
<< asit was firſt ated, was the only beſt and ju- 
<« diciouſly penn'd Play in Europe.” FR 
peare in his Induction to the Taming of the 
_ Shrew, puts a Gird at it in the Mouth of the 

drunken Tinker, who is ſquabbling with his 
Hoſteſs; Go by, Hieronymo z go to thy cold Bed, 
and warm thee. To underſtand this the better, 
you ſhould be informed that it alludes to two 
particular Paſſages in the Play: The firſt is, 
where Hieronymo alarmed with the Murder of 
tris Son at Night, which proves at laſt the Cauſe 
of his Madneſs, comes upon the Stage in his 
Shirt, and begins thus: 


M bat Out-cry calls me from my naked Bed, 
Aud chills my throbbing Heart with trembling 
Fear, | | 
Which never Danger yet could daunt before ? 
Act IL 


The 


And the Satire opon Dueling is preſerved in the tame 
Play with great Humoar, | 


Trinc. Say, under land. thou well nice Points of Duel ? 
Art born of gentle Blood, aud pure Deſcent ? r. 
Act IV. Sc. >. 


Fram all this we may collect that the Ezg/;/5 Drama, 
at that Time, was a kind of Medium between the antient 
ard middle Comedy of the Greets ; and participated in 
ſome meaſure of both. And we may obſerve the Stage 
acted to its proper End, in expoſing Folly of all Kinds, 
and in the Support of Wit and Virtue. 
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The other is, when Hieronymo, going to peti- 


tion the King for Juſtice on the Murderers, and 
he aſking, I bo is he that interrupts our Buſineſs? 


returns this Anſwer : Not 1; Hieronomo, be- 


ware, go ty, go by. It is not eaſy to deter- 
mine, how ſo undeſerving a Piece could poſ- 
fibly ſucceed in the public Favour ; but I am 
ſure, that it richly Merits every Laſh that is 
beſtowed upon it ; for it is little elſe but a con- 


tinued String of Quibbles and Conceits, even 


in the moſt paſſionate and affecting Parts. 
There are indeed about ſix good Lines, deſ- 
eribing the time of an Aſſignation appointed 
by two Lovers, which are tender oo natural 
enough : 


Our Hour ſhall be when Veſper gins to riſe, 
That ſummons home diſtreſſed Travellers : 
There none ſhall hear us, but the harmleſs. Birds 3 
Haply the gentle Nightingale 
Shall carrol us afleep &er we beware, 
And ſinging with the Prickle at her Breaſt, 
Tell our Delight, and 3 Dalliance. 
Act II. 


The Author has had the Happineſs to be at 


this Time unknown, the Remembrance of him 


having periſhed with himſelf; yet though his 


Name i is ſaved, his Work will continue to ſuf- 
ter Lite with perpetual Infamy. 


This Practice, interpoſed Neander, of cen- 
ſari the Compoſitions of each other upon 
the Stage, ſeems to have been not infrequent 
among the Poets of thoſe Days. They are di- 

 rectly* 
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rectly cenſured by a found and ſevere Judg- 
ment, or condemned ironically by the Admi- 
ration of Clowns and Fools, or the Commen- 
dation of ſuch, whoſe Praiſe is only Scandal in 
in diſguiſe; and, if I miſtake not, Eugenius, 
Shakeſpeare himſelf did not eſcape untouched, 
but was attacked with the ſame Weapons he 
had ſucceſsfully made uſe of againſt others. 
Your Obſervation, returned Eugenius, is not to 
be denied ; nor will I conceal from you two 
Inſtances out of Beaumont and Fletcher. In the 
the Knight of the Burning Peſtle, the Rehearſal 
of that Age, the Citizen's Wife bids her Pren- 
tice Ralph ſpeak a huffing Part, who imme- 
diately throws out, 


By Heav'n methinks it were an eaſy Leap 
To pluck bright Honour from the pale-fac'd 
Moon, &c. 


which is a Speech of Holſpur's in the Firſt Part 
of Henry the Fourth; and fo likewiſe in the 
Scornful Lady, Welford aſks Sir Roger the Cu- 
rate, “ But ſhall we ſee theſe Gentlemomen 
« To-night? Rog. Have Patience, Sir, until our 


« Fellow Nicholas be deceaſed, that is aſleep. 


For fo the Word is taken; to ſleep, to die; 
* to die, to ſleep ; a very Figure, Sir.“ And 
afterwards : „ Not till the Man be in his Bed, 
his Grave; his Grave, his Bed: The very 
<« ſame again, Sir.” This, I perceive, replied 
Neander, is levelled at the Soliloquy of Hamlets; 
but in order to make the Ridicule more ſtrik- 
ing, he has given the Words a wrong Lurn. 


However, that ringing ſuch Changes upon 
; Words 


* ws od 330 
* A 


. 
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Words was not then uncommon, we may ga- 
ther from a Part of that very Play, where Po- 
lenius is made to expreſs himſelf in the fame 
Trope. 


Polon. Madam, I ſwear I uſe no Art at all. 
That he is mad, *tis true; lis true tis pity, 
And pity tis, *tis true: A fooliſh Figure, 
But farewell it. 


Shakeſpeare, we ſee then, was fully ſenſible, 
how inſipid and fooliſh ſuch Aﬀectation was; 
and it is not very likely that after he had de- 
ſervedly laughed at it, he would immediately 
guilty of it himſelt. 


I agree with you, purſued Eugenius, that 
Fletcher hath miſrepreſented the Sentiment of 
Shakeſpeare , neither is it very probable that 
the Poet, who appears from other Paſſages to 
be an admirable Critic both of Propricty of 
Thought and Style, would commit a Fault in 
the ſame Breath almoſt in which he had con- 
demned it. But theſe Particulars which we 
have been now inquiring into, Neander, will 
hardly be allowed, I fear, as competent Evi- 
dences for the Learning of Shakeſpeare, eſpe- 
cially in the Senſe that Word is commonly un- 
derſtaod. They may be conſidered, I believe, 
however, as Inſtances of his Domeſtic Know- 
ledge, which prove him to have a complete 
Intelligence of all home Affairs. How exten- 
five his Foreign Correſpondence was, we ſhall 

roceed to inquire in the next Place; and very 
poſſibly in the Courle of our Remarks, we may 


be 
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be able to produce ſome Paſſages that have a 
manifeſt Conformity to others in the ancient 
Claſſics. 


I own indeed that two Writers of Genius 
and Judgment, may eaſily fall into a Same- 
neſs of thinking upon ſimilar Subjects; and a 
certain Antient, who is called Aretades, com- 
poled a Treatiſc, which is now loſt, intitled, 
Ileps cure Or On the Coincidence of Senti- 
ment in different Authors. Mr. Menuage like- 
wile in his Remarks on Malberbe's Paraphraſe 


of the 145th Plalm, hath put together ſcveral 


Paſſages from various Writers, in which the 
lame Thought is obſerved to occur, delivered 
in very near the ſame Words : And he adds 
withal, how little Suſpicion there was of their 
copying from one another. But Menage wrote 
that Note, I fancy, chiefly with an Eye to his 
own Reputation, ſince Inſtances of that nature 
may ſerve in ſome Meaſure to weaken, it the) 

do not intirely deſtroy the Reproach of Pla- 
giariſm; of which Mr. Menage was frequently 
accuſed, and perhaps not very unjuſtly, by ſe- 


veral of his Countrymen *. So that after all, 


when the Likeneſs is very ſtriking, an impar- 
tial Judge may reaſonable ſuſpect, that they 
cannot be both Originals. | 


Before you enter, interpoſed Neander, upon 
this Part of your Inquiry, give me leave to 
propoſe to you the Correction of an Error, 
which hath continued unmoleſted in all the 

Editions I have yet ſeen. It is one of the 


* See Ouc res melces de M. Chevreau, p. 104, & ſeq. 
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_ Verſes of the Crckow-Song, which gave fo 
much Pleaſure to the Town, and was in every 
Body's Mouth about ſeven Years ago. The 
Whole of it runs thus, 


When Daiſies pied, and Violets blue, 
And Lady-ſmocks all Silver white, 
And Cuckow-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the Meadows with Delight; 
he Cuckowo then on every Tree, &c. 


Snakeſpeare, we may perceive, intended to 
diſtinguiſh each Flower by an Epithet expreſ- 
ive of its particular Colour; but in the pre- 
fent reading of the third Line, -there is a plain 
Miſtake ; tor the Cuckow-Flowwer is ſo far from 
being yellow, that it has not the leaſt Tincture 
or Shade inclining to that Hue, If you con- 
{ſult any of our Herbaliſts, they will give you 
undeniable Conviction : For one of them in- 
forms us, that it is whitiſh in colour, or a little 
daſhed over with a Bluſh" We are told by 
another, that in ſome Counties the Cuckoww- 
flowers are called Lady-ſmocks. And from 
hence it ſhould ſeem, that theſe two Terms 
are but different Names for one and the ſame 
Flower. The Emendation I would ſubſtitute 
in its Room, is Crocus-buds, a Word exactly 
agrecable to the Intention of the Poet, and in 
the ſtricteſt Senſe literally true. It was very 
caly for a carcleſs Compoſer for the Preſs, eſ- 
pecially if the Traces of the Letters were not 
plain, to miſtake one for the other; or his Eye 
through haſte, might caſually drop upon the 
next Line but one, when it readily coming to 
| his 


Wit 


his Mind, that there was ſuch a Flower, he 
clapped it down, without conſidering whether 
it was conſiſtent with the Epithet or not. One 
of theſe Cauſes, J imagine, gave rife to the 
preſent reading, and brought this Confuſion 
into the Song; which the abovementioned eaſy 
Alteration reſtores to an uniform Simplicity. 
Your Correction, returned Eugenius, may, I 
think, be very naturally admitted ; for how- 
ever we may diſpute the Knowledge of the 
Poet in Matters of ancient Learning, it would 
be ridiculous to deny him his -Share, in a 
Caſe where almoſt every Peaſant is a proper 
Judge, and every Meadow aftords number- 
leſs Confutations of his Error *. Shakeſpeare 
wrote with greater Exactneſs than the Genera- 
lity of his Readers may imagine; who ſeldom 
conſider how nice and accurate a Painter he 
was, as well as the univerſal Maſter of Na- 


ture; and that he did not render great Sub- 


jects more elevated and ſurprizing by the 
Magnificence and Sublimity of his Deſcrip- 
tions, than he made common and little ones 


agreeable by his Likeneſs and Propriety. 


If all the Inſtances, continued Eugenius, 
which I ſhall hereafter mention, do not . come 


*The Authority of Cozuley may perhaps have ſome 


Weight in this Caſe ; the Epithet he gives the Cuckow- 
flower, 1s white, 


Albague Cardamine, &c. 


Cardamine flore pleno, & cardamine trifolia recipiuntur 
etiam in hortos: Ang. Cucteav- flowers (flos cuculi) Ladies 
SICKS, Con. Pocm. Lat. P. 101. Edit. 1678. 


fully 
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fully up to the Point which we - propote to 
ſettle, yet they will convince us at leaſt that 
Shakeſpeare could not think like the Ancients, 


and expreſs himſelf with an equal Simplicity: 


For I do not pretend to determine, that he had 
his Eye in every Particular upon ſome ancient 
Author. I have placed here the Volumes all 
before me, with ſome Strictures which I have 
made from Antiquity, and ſhall begin with 
pointing out a Paſſage in the Tempeſt, where 
the Sentiment is full in the Spirit of Homer. 


It is Proſpero's Anſwer to his Daughter, 


— — —— — be collected: 
No more Amazement ; tell your piteous Heart, 
There's no Harm done. Se. 2. 


Would not you think that the Poet Was 
imitating thoſe Places in the other, where his 
Heroes are rouzing up their Courage to take 
Heart of Grace, and begin with a 


Ternali Oe xfœdin. 


We may obſerve alſo in the ſame Play a re- 
markable Example of his Knowledge in the 
ancient Poetic Story; when Ceres in the Maſque 
ſpeaks thus to Jris _ the 2 of 


Juno: 


_— ig Queen fs State, 
_ Great Juno comes; I know her by her Gait. 


Here methinks now 1s no ſmall Mark of the 


Judgment of our Author, in ſelecting this pe- 
culiar 
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culiar Circumſtance for the Diſcovery of Juno. 
And was Virgil himſelf to have deſcribed her 
Motion, he would have done it in the ſame 
manner; for, probably, the Divim incedo 
Regina of that Author, might furniſh Shake/- 
peare with the Hint: And his Decorum of the 
Character is perfectly conſiſtent, and her At- 


tendance upon the Wedding intirely agreeable 
to her Office. 


Let us turn now to the next Play, where a 
Paſſage ſtops us at the very Beginning. Theſeus 
complains thus of the Tardineſs of Time; 


Oh, methinks, how flow 

This old Moon wanes ! ſhe lingers my Deſires 

Like to a Stepdame, or a Dowoger 

Long witbering out a young Man's Revenue. 
Midfummer-Nights Dream, Act I. Sc. 1. 


Suppoſe we were to put this into a Batin 
Dreſs, could any Words expreſs it more ex- 
exctly, than theſe of Horace, 


— Ut piger Annus 
Pupillis, ques dura premit cuſtodia matrum, 
Sic mihi tarda fluunt, ingrataquc tempora. 


L. I. Ep. 1. v. 21, & eq. 


Paſs we on from theſe to Meaſure for Mea- 
fare, where in the ſecond Scene of the third Act, 
Clodio gives us ſuch an Image of the interme- 
diate State after Death, as bears a' great Re- 
ſemblance to the Platonic Purgations deſcribed 
by Virgil, 

Ay, 


1 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 


n 


— the delighted Spirit 

To bathe in fiery Floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling Regions of thick-ribbed Ice, 

i To be imprijon'd in the viewleſs Winds, 

q* And blown with reſtleſs Violence round about 
The pendant World, &c. 


Ergo exercentur petis, veterumque malorum 
j Supplicia expendunt. Aliæ panduntur inanes 
fl Suſpenſe ad ventos : alits ſub gurgite vaſto 
al Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur ignt. 


0 Eneid, L. IV. 739, & ſeq. 
i The next Inſtance which I have obſcrved to 
b demand our Notice, occurs in Mych ado about 
=. Nothing ;, where the Thought is very natural 
Fil | and obvious, founded on a Failing common to 
| i | | Human Nature. 


bat we have wwe prize not to its worth 
Whilſt we enjoy it ; but being tack'd and Iſt, 

| | Why, then we rack be Value; then we find 

1 The Virtue that Poſſeſſion would not ſhew us 

Whilſt it was ours. Act IV. Sc. 2. 


You may have ſeen, perhaps, the ſame Senti- 

ment in many Clafſic Authors; but the moſt 
ith analogous, and which would almoſt tempt one 
| to believe the Poct had 1t directly before him, 
1 5 is the following from Plautus: 


Tum 
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Tum denique homines noſtra intelligimus bona, 
Cum que in poteſtate habuimus, ea amiſimus. 
Captiv. Act I. Sc. II. v. 29. 


Shakeſpeare's Tranſlation of theſe Verſes, if 
I may take the Liberty to call it fo, tho* ſome- 
thing diffuſed and paraphraſtical, exceeds, in my 
humble Opinion, the Original ; for the Pro- 
poſition being diverſified ſo agreeably, makes 
a deeper Impreſſion on the Mind and Me- 
mory. 


If we compare the Deſcription of the wound- 
ed Stag, in As you like it, with Virgil's Rela- 
tion of the Death of the ſame Creature, we 
ſhall find that Shakeſpeare's is as highly finiſhed 
and as maſterly as the other : | 


The wretched Animal heav'd forth ſuch Groans, 
That their Diſcharge did ſtretch bis Leathern 
wo | 
Almoſt to burſting ,, and the big round Tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent Cheeks 


In piteous Chaſe. | AR II. Sc. r. 


What an exquiſite Image this of dumb Diſtreſs, 
and of a wounded Animal languiſhing in the 
Agonies of Pain! I cannot help thinking that 
the Lines of Virgil do not reach it altogether 
ſo perfectly. LI 
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Saucius al Quadrupes nota intra tecta refugit, 
Succeſſitque gemens ſtabulis : Queſtugue cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimilis tectum omne replevit. 
Eneid, L. VII. v. 500 & ſeq. 


5 now turn to the Tragedy of King Lear, 
where his paſſionate Exclamations againſt his 
Daughters, appear to have been copied from 
the Thyeſtes of Seneca, 


T will have ſuch Revenges on you both 


That all the World ſhall ——1 will do ſuch things; 
What they are yet I know not; but they ſhall be 
TheTerrors of the Earth, Act II. SC. 2 


— quod nulla poſteritas probet, 
Sed nulla taceat : aliquod audendum eft nefas 
Atrox, cruentum : Act II. v. 192, & ſeq. 


aud, quid fit, ſcio. 
Sed grande quiddam eſt. Ibid. 270, 


And in the fourth A& we meet with a Paſ- 
fage which deſerves our Attention upon a 
double Account, Gloſter lamenting the Abules 
which had been put both on himſelf and his 
Son Edgar, wiſhes that he might find him; and 
expreſſeth himlelt ms 


2 


| O dear Son, Edgar, 
The Food of thy abuſed Father's IWr rath ; 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my Touch 
I'd; ſay, I had Eyes again. Act IV. Sc. 1. 


To ſay nothing of the Oculate Manus of the 
Comic Poet, you may remark in theſe Lines a 
Contrariety of Metaphor equally bold and ele- 

gant; 
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gant; of which you may find many Examples 
in the ancient Tragedians, and particularly in 
Aſchylus, the Athenian Shakeſpeare. The 
whole of it has a remarkable Affinity to 
the Lamentation of dipus in his Blindneſs, 
An that his Daughters might be brought 
him: 


— — {ANSE . Xaport 
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Oh, might I once but have them in my Touch, 
Weep oer their Sorrows, and lament our Fate. 
With either Hand to touch their tender Forms, 
Would make me think that I had Eyes again. 


There is another Paſſage in King Lear, which 
though not taken expreſly from any particular 
Author, is directly the Language of the An- 

cients upon ſuch Occaſions. They were tre- 
quently induced by Misfortunes to deny the 

Juſtice and Equity of Heaven ; and when they 
poured forth their Complaints, we heard of 
nothing but Superum Crimina, & Deorum Ini- 
quitas. Claudian, who was ſceptically inclined, 
and queſtioned the Knowledge and Wiſdom of 
Providence, at length acquitted the Gods, and 
was convinced by the Puniſhment of Rufinus : 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini pena tumultum, 
Abſolvitque Deos. | 
Claudian in Rufin. L. I. ſub init. 
H 2 The 


| 
J 
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The Cloſe of the Period in Shakeſpeare is ex- 
actly of the ſame kind: 


Take Pbyſic, Pomp, 
Fam thy ſelf to feel what Wretches feel, 
That thou mayeſt ſhake the Superflux to them, 
And ſhew the Heavens more juſt. 

Act HI. Sc. 5. 


The Thought in both Poets is evidently falſe, 

not being founded upon Truth and Reaſon, 
and is parallel to many of the ſtoical Extrava- 
gancies of Lucan. | 


| By continuing our Progreſs, we come to the 
8 friſt Part of Henry the IVth, where we have an 
1 humorous Application of a Greek Proverb : 
il How long is't ago, Fack, ſays Hal to Fal- 
- RE « ſtaff, ſince thou ſaw'ſt thy own Knee? 
j| « Fal. My own Knee? When I was about 
{ 
| 
f 


<« thy Tm, Hal, I could have crept into any 
« Alderman's T dumb Ring.“ Creeping through 
a Ring was a Phraſe uſually applied to ſuch as 
were extremely thin; for this Reaſon the old 


Woman in Ariſtophanes makes uſe of it in that 
Senſe : 
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Plut v. 1067, & ſeg. 
« You may draw me, ſays ſhe, very eaſily 
& through a Ring. Ay, replies Chremylus, if 
s that Ring was about the Size of a Hoop.” 


From 
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From this we may proceed to the ſecond 
Part of Henry the IVth, where we meet with 
a political Obſervation of Warwick's, who ac- 
counts for the Diſloyalty of Northumberland, 
by obſerving that he had proved faithleſs to 

King Richard: | i 


There is a Hiſtory in all Men's Lives, 
Figuring the Nature of the Times deceaſed : 
The which obſerv'd, a Man may prophe/ 
With a near Aim of the Main Chance f things 
As yet not come to Life; which in their Seeds, 
And weak Beginnings lie intreaſured, 

Act III. Sc. 2. 


A Section of Antoninus will confirm and illuſ- 
trate the Remark of Shakeſpeare : I will read it 
to you, as I find it tranſlated by Mr. Collier. 
* By looking back into Hiſtory, and conſi- 
% dering the Fate and Revolutions of Govern- 
* ment, you will be able to form a Guels, 
and almoſt propheſy upon the future; for 
things paſt, preſent, and to come are ſtrange- 
ly unitorm and of a Colour, and are com- 
„ monly caſt in the ſame Mould. So that 
upon the Matter, forty Years of Human 
Life may ſerve for a Sample of ten thou- 
« ſand,” Lib. VII. Sef? 49. And ſuch is the 
Character which Pliny gives of Mauricus : 
Vir erat gravis, prudens, multis experimen- 
tis eruditus, & qui futura poſſit ex præte- 
« ritis prævidere. L. I. Epiſt. 5. 


cc 
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The next Place remarkable which offers it- 
ſelf, is the Parting between Suffolk and Queen 
Mary, 


4 
Mary, in the 2d Part of n VI. Act III. 
Sc. 8. 


A Wilderneſs i 175 populous enough, 
So Suffolk had thy heavenly Company; 
For where thou art, there 1s the World as 
| With every ſeveral Pleaſure i in the World; 
And where thou art not, Deſolation. 


This is the antient Language of Love and 
Friendſhip, and employed by Tihullus to his 
own Miſtreſs, 


Sic Ego ſecretis Poſſum bene vivere Silvis, 
Qua nulla humano fit via trita pede : 
Tu mibi curaram requies, tu nocte vel atra 


Lumen, & in ſolis tu mihi turba locis. 
L. IV. El. 12. 


In the third Part of Henry VI. Edward, Son 
to the Duke of York, replies to his Father, 
who had urged to him the Oath which he had 


| taken to the King, 


But for a Kingdom an Oath may be broken, 


Td break a thouſand Oaths to reign one Year, 
Act J. Sc. 4 


How exactly Coſar and the young Nobleman 
could think upon the ſame Occaſion, will ap- 
pear from a Speech which the firſt of them 
uſed frequently to repeat from the Pheniſſæ of 
Euripides; 

Nai 
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Nan |: violandum eft Jus, regnandi Gratid 
Violandum eſt; aliis rebus pietatem colas. 
Tull Ot E- H. C. 2 


The Character which Glouceſter in Richard 
III. gives of Haſtings, has a viſible Similitude 
to ſome Lines in Horace; only in this latter 
the Thought is inverted. 


I made bi my Book, wherein my Soul recorded 
The Hiſtory of all her Kune Thoughts. 
Act III. Sc. 6. 


Ille velnt fidis arcana 5 olim 
Creaebat Libris. L. II. Sat. 1. v. 30. 


When I read, rener mne 4 in Henry 
VIII. Act III. Sc. 1. this Speech of the Queen's 
to the two Cardinals; 


Would ] had never trod this Engliſh Earth, 

Or elt the Flatteries that grow upon it: 

Ze've ANGEL's Faces, but Heaven knows your 
Hearts. 


I have always imagined that he alluded to the 
well known Pun of Gregory the Great, upon 
remarking the Beauty of ſome Eng/iſh Youths, : 
who were - expoſed to Sale at 2 before their 
Converſion to Chriſtianity. It is the ſame 
which was afterwards made uſe of by the Mar- 
quis of Villa in his Epigram on Milton. 


AS -: 
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As often as I repeat this Apoſtrophe of 
Antony in Julius Cæſar, returned Eugenius, 


That I 40 love thee, Car, oh *tis true : 
If then thy Spirit look upon us not, 
Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy Death, 


To ſee thy OY "I his Peace, &c. 
Act III. Sc. 3. 


it always brings to my Memory the following 
Paſſage in Homer : 


My, e IIrrox xt, Ru ννιE.ʒ, wixe r 
Eis eidog ee 10 67s ExToper du οονο 
Tear CN πνε⁰τ H, Owxty aTUVL. H. * a9 


If in that Gloom which never Light mult know, 
The Deeds of Mortals touch the Ghoſts below ;, 
O Friend] forgive me that I thus fulfill, 
(Reſtoring Hector) Heav*n's unqueſtion d Will, 
The Gifts the Father gave, be ever thine, 


Tograce thy Manes, and adorn thy Shrine, 
Pope. 


I cannot paſs over what I have obſerved in 
Titus Andronicus, tho* there is a Probability it 
might not come from Shakeſpeare. Tamora - 
thus intercedes for the Lite of her Son : 


Wilt thou draw near the Nature of the Gods ? 


J . Draw near them then by being merciful. Ad I. 
| Which is directly the Senſe and Words of a 4 
Paſſage in one of Cicero's neſt Orations : Ho- 


| Mines 


6:05F- 
mines AD Dos NULLA RE PROPIUS ACCEDUNT, 
guam Salutem hominibus dando. Orat. pro Ligar. 
ſub fin. And Portia deſcribing the Amiable- 
neſs of Mercy in the Merchant of Venice, rea- 
ſons much to the ſame Purpole. 


It is an Attribute to God himſelf ; 
And earthly Power doth then fhew likeſt God's 
HW ben Mercy ſeaſons Fuſiice. Act IV. 


We have another Paſſage in the ſame Play, 
which ſeems to allude to an Opinion of Anti- 
quity. It is when the Moor receives his Son 
which the Nurſe brought him from the Em- 
preſs, and he thus exults upon the Occaſion. 


Look how the black Slave ſmiles upon his Father, 


As who ſhould ſay, old Lad, I am thine own. 
| Act IV. SC. 3. 


To explain this more fully, we may remember 
that Opinion of the Antients, which interpreted 
the Smiles of an Infant upon his Parent, either 
as the Preſage of his future good Fortune, or 
as the Mark whereby he owned and diſcovered 
them. Alluding to this Notion, Virgil addreſſes 
himſelf to the Son of Pollio in the ſame manner. 


Inci pe, parve puer, riſu cognoſcere Matrem. 
Eclog. IV. 60. 


I might have obſerved too, as an Inſtance of 
the Poet's reading, that Antony's Deſcription 
of the Nilometer in Ægypt, and the Manner of 
their Sowing upon the Decreaſe of the Vile, is 

| I perfectly 
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| perfectly agreeable to thoſe Accounts which 


are given both by antient and modern Tra- 


vellers. Anton. and Cleopatra. Act II. Sc. 7. 


Hector in the ninth Scene of the fourth Act of 


' Troilus and Creſida deſcribes Neoptolemus in 


this manner; | 

On whoſe bright Creſt Fame with her loud 
| . 

Cries, this is He. 


which may be conſidered as an Improvement of 


At Pulebrum eſt digito monſtrari, & dicier, 
hic eſt, 


which we meet with in Perfins. And when 
Ther/ites in the laſt Act, Sc. 13. tells a Baſtard 
Son of Priam, ene Bear will not bite another, 


and wherefore ſhould one Baſtard ? He makes an 


humorous Alluſion to Sævis inter ſe conventt 


Urfſis, an Obſervation of the other Satiriſt. 


I muſt not paſs by Cymbe/ine, without point- 
ing out one Scene in which Poſthumus, con- 
vinced as he thought of the Diſhoneſty of his 
Wife, is moſt fatirically ſevere on the whole 
Sex. Euripides, who from his numerous In- 
vectives of the ſame kind, is branded with the 
Name of Woman-hater, hath. nothing more 
keen and poignant. In one Sentiment they 
agree entirely; for thus Poſthumus begins his 
Soliloquy; * 
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Js there no Way for Men to be, but Women 
Muſt be half Workers ? &c. acl Scs 4 


And the Greek Tragedian affirms the ſame, 


, pw roy po 
TIzidz; TexrzoIai, Inv N ax t,, yer" 
Oulu & ay gx 1 9 arlpuror; taxor. 


Medea. v. 573. & ſeq. 


Milton, who knew how upon Occaſion to rail 
againſt the Ladies, has enlarged on theſe Verſes 
of Euripides 1 in this manner. 


-O ! why did God, 

Creator wiſe ! that peopled higheſt Heaven 
With Spirits maſculine, create at laſt 
This Novelty on Zartb, this fair Defeft 
Of Nature ? And not fill the World at once 
With Men, as Angels, without feminine ? | 
Or find ſome other Way to generate ; 
Mankind? This Miſchief had not then befal'n | ; 
And more that ſhall befal. 

Parad. Loſt. L. 10. v. 888. & ſeq. 


I carry you from hence to review ſome Paſ- 
ſages in Hamlet ; in which the Elogy he gives 
of his deceaſed Father, ſeems to comprehend a 
finiſhed Character. 


He was a Man, take him for all and all, 
TI hall not look upon his like again. Act I. SC.4. 


This will be thought, perhaps, too much the 
I 2 Suggeſtion 
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Suggeſtion of Nature, and of the human Heart, 


to be taken from a Place of Sophocles, to which 
it has a great Affinity. 


Laion afro aripe Tw mms XN 
Kreuakg, 070b GAXAov w# ue. 


Trachin. v. 821. & eq. 
1n bim you kil'd the beſt of Men below, 


And ne er will look upon his like again. 


We come next to that celebrated Soliloquy 
in the third Act, Sc, 2. which ſeems ſo peculi- 
arly the Production of Shakeſpeare, that you 


would hardly imagine it can be parallelled in all 
Antiquity. Yet I will produce ſome Examples 


of the ſame kind; one of which at leaſt will 


ſhew how nearly two great Tragedians could 


think upon the ſame Subject. A learned Gen- 
tleman has taken Notice of the Conformity 
which there is between a Paſſage in Plato's 
Apology for Socrates, and the following Lines 
in this Speech*. The Sentiment of Plato is 
to this Purpoſe; If, ſays he, there be no Senſa- 
tion after Death, but as when one ſleeps, and 


| ſees no Dream, Death were then an ineſtimable 


Gain. And the Verſes of the Poet, are theſe 


which follow. 


To die! to fleep! 
No more and by a Sleep to [7 we end 
The Heart-ach, &c. 


0 Tranſlation of 7 dex: P. 76. 
Ts 


[ 69 ] 
— _-To die! to ſleep! 
T o fleep! perchance to dream Ay, there s the 
| Rub, &c. 


And the whole has a remarkable Similitude 


with theſe Verſes in the Hippolytus of Euripides. 


lag & odurnpog frog av9p way 
Ku ti TOvwy AVARAUT 15" 

AM o, ri Ts g QOiNepoy ao 

Tro. 2pmio xo α οννν, ve eas” 
Avozpwles In @Oauwourl ovles 

Ted, cli iN Taro x., ͥ n, 
At CoTEPOTUIEY CANS Cory, 

Kox ar og Ev r UTO YUAXG. 


How full of Sorrow are the Hh of Man, 
Of endleſs Labour and unceaſing Woe ! 

And what ſucceeds, our Hopes but ill preſage, 
For Clouds conceal, and Darkneſs reſts upon it. 
Zet ſtill we ſuffer Light, averſe to Life : 

Still bend reluttant to thoſe Ils we have, 
Thro* Dread of others which we know not of, 
And fearful of that undiſcovered Shore. 


And in particular, 


That undiſcover d Country from whoſe Bourn 
No Traveller returns, 


may be very well tranſlated by this of the 
Latin Poet. 


Nunc it per Iter tenebricoſum, 
Hluc, unde negant redire quenquam. 
Catull. III. v. Ir. 
L appre- 


V. 190. & % 
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I apprehend it was from the Frequency of theſe 
moral Reflections, interpoled Neander, many 
of which were probably put into his Mouth 
by Secrates, that Euripides had the Appellation 


given him of the Dramatic Philoſopher. The 


fame Title may be attributed to Shakeſpeare, it 
we are determined by the Suffrage of a noble 
Author; whoſe Opinion will not be haſtily diſ- 
puted if we think with his Admirers, that he 
has reduced Morality to a leſs ungainly Form, 
than what ſhe uſually had. His Judgment on 
this Tragedy would confirm us, which he 


properly conſiders, as a continued Moral ; a 
Series of deep Reflections proceeding from the 
Mouth of one Perſon, on the moſt important 


Subjedt*. Every Perſon, returned Eugenius, 
has thoſe particular Sentiments which conſti- 
tute the Character : for even Polonius appears 
furniſhed with ſuch Obſervations, which long 
Experience naturally produces. What he ob- 
ſerves of the Partiality of Mothers to their 
Children in the Commiſſion of any Crime, is 
agreeable to a Remark of Terence. 


"Tis meet that ſome more Audience than a Mother 
(Since Nature makes them partial) ſhou'd o er-hear 
The Speech, of Vantage. Act III. Sc. 8. 


The Comic Poet gives it us in this manner. 


Matres omnes filiis 
In Peccato adjutrices, Auxilio in Paterna injuria 


Solent effe. Heauton. Act V. Sc. 2. v. 38. 


Characteriſlics, it Vol. p. 27 5. & be. --- 


7 


We are at length, Neander, drawing near to 
the Concluſion of our Enquiry, tor I ſhall end 
with an Inſtance from O2zhello, which is viſibly 
parallel to a Thought of the like Nature in 
Terence. 


I were now to die 

*T were now to be moſt happy: For T fear 

My Sou! bath her Content ſo abſolute, 

That not another Comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown Fate. Act II. Sc. 6. 


And thus Chærea, in an Extaſy of Joy, breaks 
out in a like Exclamation, 


— Jupiter! 
Nunc 7 empus profecto eſt, cum perpeli me poſſum 
inter fici: 
Ne Vita aliqua hoc Gaudium contominet ægri- 


tudine, 
Eunuch. Act III. Sc. 5. 


There is a Paſſage, Neander, in this Play, 
not currently approved of, and expunged, I 
find, in ſeveral late Editions. It is part of the 


Mocr's Relation to the Senate, of the Stories 


which he told De/demona in his Courtſhip. 


And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi : and Men whoſe Heads 
Do grow beneath their Shoutder's. 


As repugnant as this ſeems to common Senſe, 


if I might venture to play the Critic, I thould 
probably 


| 
| 
t 
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probably inſert it in its Place again. Tho' my 
Reaſons may not be ſo convincing to you as 
they are to me, you will think them, perhaps, 


not altogether void of Foundation. The 


Stream of romancing ran high in the Time of 
Shakeſpeare, occaſioned by the imperfect Diſ- 
coveries which had been lately made in the new 
World. The Reports of Travellers were ſel- 
dom attended to, if they contained only ſuch 
Accidents as might happen to any one without 
ſtirring from his Chimney Corner. On this 
Account a - Portion of the Marvellous was 
thrown in, to excite Attention ; and to make 
theinfſelves appear as fortunate in ſeeing ſtrange 
Sights, as others who went in queſt of foreign 
Adventures. Accordingly Othello is made to 
ule the Style ſo much in Vogue; and it is 
equally Defenſible, whether we conſider it as 


Proper to gain Audience with a Female Ear, 


or as a Cenſure upon theſe Heroes of their own 
Imagination. What would further induce me 
to continue theſe Verſes in the Text, is the fol- 


| lowing Satire from the Virgidemiarum; where 


mention is made, among many others, of the 
ſame Curioſities which our Poet talks of. You 
will remark the great Conformity betwixt them 
both ; and of Conſequence, how naturally theſe 
exceptionable Lines of Shakeſpeare, are connec- 
ted with thoſe immediately preceding them. 


The Brain-/ick Youth that feeds his tickled Fare 
With feeet-fauc'd Lies of ſome falſe Traveller; 
Which hath the Spaniſh Decades red a-while, 

Or Whet-/tone Leaſings of old Maundevile: 


— 


+: La 

Now with Diſcourſes breaks his Midnight Sleepe 
Of his Adventures thro? the Indian Deepe ; 
Of all their maſſy Heapes of golden Mines, 
Or of the antique*Toombs of Paleſtine ; 
Or of Damaſcus magike Yall of Glaſſe, 
Of Solomon his ſweating Piles of Braſſe : 
Of the Bird Ruc that bears an Elephant, 
Of Mermaids that the Southerne Seas do haunt : 
Of Headleſs Men, of Savage Cannibals 
The Faſhions of their Lives and Governals, &c. 

Virgidem. L. IV. Sat. 6. 


The Deſcription of Shakeſpeare will receive, I 
hope, no Injury by the Compariſon. 


herein of Antres vaſt, and Deſarts idle 
' Rough Quarries, Rocks, and Hills whoſe Heads 
touch Heaven, | c 
1t was my Hint to ſpeak, ſuch was the Proceſs, 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and Men whoſe Heads 
Do grow beneath their Shoulders, &c. 

Othello. Act I. 


I have not choſe to inſiſt upon Shakeſpeare's 


particular Acceptation of ſome Words, in a 
Senſe 


The Origin of all theſe Fables is to be found in Sir 
John Mandeville, whoſe Travels have proved a very fruit= 
ful Source of Wonders to ſucceeding Writers. The ex- 
ceſſive Superſtition of our Phyſician, led him to believe 
all the Wonders which were impoſed upon him : And 
gave room at the ſame time for thoſe additional Stories, 
which were probably forced into his Voyage by other 
Hands, who were deſirous to viſplay their Knowledge 


in P/iny, from whom they took their Lies. —“ ANON 
«6 en 
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Senſe in which they are taken by the Claſſics, 
and not in the common Uſe of that Age in 
which he lived ; which amounts to a Proot, 
that he was a perfect Maſter of the Language, 


from which he borrowed them. And 1 might 


have added ſome particular expreſſive Meta- 
phors, which may be parallelled by others in 
the Antients; as when the Rabble in Coriolanus 

| | are 


Men gon be many Yles be See, unto a Vle that Men 


dclepen Milte: and there is a fulle curſed Peple : for thei 


** delyten in ne thing more, than for to fighten and to 
„ fle Men. And thei drynken gladlyeſt Mannes Blood, 
the whiche thei clepen Dieu.“ P. 235. And in ano- 
:* ther Vie, toward the Soutlie duellen Folk of foule Sta- 
ture and of curſed kynd, than han no Hedes; and 
here Eyen ben in here Scholdres,” P. 243. Edit. 1725. 

Our Countryman delivered nothing in theſe ſurprizing 
Relations, but what the reſt of Europe was accuſtomed to 
believe and hear. The Spaniſh Voyager, Mendez Pinto, 
had an equal Fertility of Genius, or which amounts to the 
ſame, as large a Meaſur2 of Credulity. The Character 


which is given Sir John Mandeville, in the Epitaph on hi 
Lomb at Liege, repreſents him as a devout and pious 
Chriſtian, 

Eit in hac quoque regione Guilielmitarum Cænobium, 
in quo Epitaphium hoc Johannis a Mandeville excepimus : 


HIC LACET. VIR NOBILIS DNS. TOES DE MAN. 
DEVILIE AL” DCVS AD BARBAM MILES DNS 
DE CAMPDL NATVS DE ANGLIA MEDICINE PRO- 
EESSOR DEVOTISSIMVS ORATOR ET BONO- 
RVM LARGISSIMVS PAVPERIBUS EROGATOR 
I TOTO QVASI ORBE LUSTRATO LEODI 
DIEM VITE SVE CLAVSIT EX TREMVM ANO. 
DNI. Me CCC?. LXXI®; MENSIS NOVEERs DIE 
HE | 


Hzc in Lapide, in quo cælata viri armata Imago, Leonem 


calcantis, barba bifurcatz, ad caput manus benzdicens, & 


vernacula hæc Verba: | | 
VOS 


B77 2 
are called, a Pile of noiſom, muſty Cu arr, Act V. 
which Ariftophanes hath employed in a Caſe not 
very unlike the former : 


Tec yap prroixes Agupa TwY (rus ., ACHAR, 


But theſe, with many others, I did not think 
it material to mention, unwilling to deſcend to 
the Minutiæ of Criticiſm, and becauſe you muſt 
have remarked the ſame in your own reading. 


Thus, Neanger, I have ſufficiently exerciſed 
your Patience by this long Detail of unjointed 
Citations, which would have created a ſufficient 
Diſguſt to a more faſtidious Critic, Yet as 
they were taken from 8hakeſpeare, and from 
other Authors of the firſt Rank, I have the 
leſs Occaſion to trouble you with an Apology 
for their Number. I do not deſire to pre- 
_— you in our Favour, leaving you at full 

iberty to determine, as the Weight of Evi- 
dence inclines you. 


The Satisfaction you have given me, replied 
Neander, in thus bringing me acquainted with. 


VOS KI PASEIS SOR MI POVR LAMOVR DEIX + 
PROIES POR MI, | 


Clypeus erat vacuus, in quo olim laminam fuiſſe dicebant 
aream, & ejus in ea itidem cælata Inſignia, Leonem vide 
licet argenteum, cui ad Pectus Lunula rubea in Campo cæ- 
ruleo, quem limbus ambiret denticulatus ex auro. Ejus nobis 
oſtendebant & cultros, Ephippiaque, & calcaria, quibus 
uſum fuiſſe aſſerebant in peragrando toto fere terrarum 
orbe, ut clarius ejus teſtatur Itinerarium. 

Ortelii Ttinerat. Galle- Brabant, p. 129, & ſeq, 
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many things 1 was before a ſtranger to in 
Shakeſpeare, can be only equalled by the Wil- 
lingneſs you have ſhewn, and the obliging 
manner in which you did it: But I will waſte no 
time, Eugenius, in forming Compliments, which 
would not well agree with that Intimacy which 
ſubſiſts between us. I muſt own that many of 
the Places you have quoted, are of the ſame 
Caſt with others in the ancient Claſſics. But 


whether their Similitude is ſtrong enough to 


prove them Copies from thoſe Originals, I 
cannot infallibly decide. It is very probable _ 
that they are; though the Marks indeed are 
not ſo plain, as in thoſe Paſſages which Ben 
Jobnſon hath tranſlated, where almoſt every 
Author may ſwear to his own Property. 


There is one ancient Book, Eugenius, you have 


omitted, in which he appears to have been 
much converſant, and which ſeems in various 
Inſtances to have given a very conſiderable 
Elevation to his Style. He has miſapplyed it, 
I confeſs, in ſome few Paſſages by a little 
wicked Wit, but what may eaſily be pardoned 
upon the whole. The Book which I am ſpeak- 
ing of, is the BiBLz ; which he and Milton are 
greatly indebted to both for Sentiment and 
Diction. The Wits of our Age indeed are 
commonly as utter Strangers to theſe Writings, 
as they pretend to be intimate with the others ; 
or if a Paſſage ſhould chance at any time to 
come athwart their Memory, they teſtify their 
good Will to it by a groſs and intolerable Per- 


verſion. 


There is a Pleaſure in tracing out Imitations, 


or Alluſions in one Author to the Works of 
ED _— another 
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another; which thoſe, who are fond of it, may 
enjoy to a high Degree in the Plays of Ben 
Fobnſon. You are perpetually making new 
Diſcoveries, and enjoy the ſame Satisfaction in 
the Purſuit, as a Mathematician would receive 
in the Inveſtigation of a Theorem. For this 
Reaſon, I have thought his Works yield as 
much entertainment in the Study, as on the 
Stage ; becauſe, unleſs the Characters are ſup- 
ported wirh much Life, the Spirit evaporates 
and becomes inſipid. All Inſtances of the 
kind which we have mentioned, with eve 

Stroke of the ſatirical Humour, is loſt in the 
| Repreſentation, eſpecially to a common Au- 
dience. | 


"There is a Place in the Alchymiſt evidently 
of this nature ; and as often as this Comedy 1s 
acted, I much queſtion whether the true Hu- 
mour of it, ever entered completely into the 
Thoughts of its intelligent Spectators. It is 
Mammon's Account to Surley of the Origin 
and Antiquity of Alchymy ; which contains an 
admirable Satire on one of the moſt fancifu! 
Authors that ever wrote *, 


Mam. DP!] ſhew you a Book, where Moſes and 

| his Siſter, „ 
And Solomon have written of the Art: 
Ay, and a Treatiſe penn'd by Adam. 

Sur. How ! 

Mam. Of the Philoſopher*s Stone, and in high 
Dutch. 


® Univerſal Hiſtory iſt Vol. 8vo, p. 246. 
„ Sur. 
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Sur. Did Adam write, Sir, in High Dutch? 
Mam. He did. | 
| Mhich proves it was the primitive Tongue 
Act II. Sc.-1. 


dei Soene for fo 


unexpected a Wipe on Goropius Becanus; who 


endeavours, among other Paradoxes, to prove 


that the Teutonic Language was the primitive 


Tongue; and that it was ſpoke by Adam, and 
even by the Deity himſelf in Paradiſe F. 


I believe, continued Neander, that not only 
the Riches of Shakeſpeare's Genius, prevented 


him from borrowing from the Ancients in 


many Inſtances, but that he was prevented as 


much from doing ſo by his Judgment like- 


wite. For marking every Character with Sen- 
timents which cannot poſſibly be applied to 
any other, he was under the leſs Neceſſity of 
having recourſe to any common-place Topics; 
and eſpecially to that curious Mixture of the 
fierce and tender; of ranting againſt the Gods, 
idolizing a Miſtreſs, or unnaturally braving 
ones own Misfortunes; than all which nothing 
can be more dextrous, it being as eaſy as lying. 
Nor was he obliged to call out in the Style of 
Patriotiſm, on Liberty and Virtue ; Sentiments 
which have ſtood many modern Poets in great 
ſtead ; being ſuitable to every great Man, and 
equally proper either in the Mouth of a Scipio, 
or Hannibal, 25 


F See his Origin, Aut zucrp. 
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It will be alledged, perhaps, that Shakeſpeare 
took his Hints from the Tranſlations, which 
were made in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James. Ovid appears to have been 
2 favourite Author with the Poet, whoſe Cauſe 
he pleads in the Mo. Lines : 


Let's be no Stoics, nor uo Stocks I pray, 


Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle's Checks, 
As Ovid be an out-caſt quite abjured. 


Taming of the Shrew, Act I. Sc. 1. 


As his own Tranſlations from this Poet prove 
him to be a Maſter of his Works, I think it 
may þe concluded he was a competent Judge 
of other Authors who wrote in the ſame Lan- 
guage. Theſe are much ſuperior to a Tranſ- 
lation of the Meſamorpboſes by Arthur Golding, 
a Perſon of ſome Emin for Learning in 
thoſe Days, who tranſlated allo Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries. My Edition is printed in 1603, on 


a black Letter, and in the ſame Metre with 


 Phaer's Virgil. 


That ſeven-foot Meaſure, replied Eugenius, 
was the common length in all Verfions of the 
ancient Poets: And the Tranſlation of Seneca's 
Tragedies by ſeveral Hands in 1581, is all in 
that way, except the Choruſſes, which are in a 
different Metre. You will give me leave to 
read you Part of one Chorus, which exceeds 
the utual Poetry of that Age, and is equal per- 
haps to any of the Verſions which have been 
made of it ſince. It is the Concluſion of the 
ſecond Act of the Thyeſtes, beginning at : 

| let 
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Stet quicungue volet potens, 
Aulæ culmine Iubrico, 


The whole is tranſlated as we find at the Be- 


ginning of the Tragedy, by Faſper Heywood 
Felow of Alſolne Colledge in Oxenforde. 


Eche Man himſelf this Kyngdome geeves at hand. 
Let who ſo lyſt with mighty mace to raygne, 
In tyckle toppe of Court delight to Sad; 

Let me the ſweet and quiet reſt obtayne. 

So ſet in Place obſcure, and lowe Degrec, 


Of pleaſaunt Reſt, I ſhall the Sweetneſs knoe ; 


My.Life, unknowne to them that noble bee, 
Shall in the Steppe of ſecret Silence goe. 

Thus when my Days at length are over paſt 
And Tyme without all troublous Tumult ſpent ; 
An aged Man T ſhall depart at laſt, 


In mean Eſtate, to dye full well content. 


But grievous is to him the Death, that when - 
So farre abroade the Bruite of bim is blowne, 
7 hat knowne he is too much to other Men, 
Departeth yet unto himſelf unknowne. 


J have one Obſervation more to detain you 
with, Neander, which relates to Milton's Imi- 
tation of our Author. He confeſſed indeed, 


that Spenſer was his poetical Father; but he 
ſeems to have improved the Dignity of his 
Style, by a familiar Converſation with the 


Writings of Shakeſpeare. And he is no leſs 


obliged to him for the ſofter Beauties of his 


ſmaller Compoſitions. That very pictureſque 
| Image 


7 
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Image of Laughter holding both bis Sides, in tlie 
L' Allegro, ſeems to have been taken from this 
Line in the Midſummer Night's Dream 


And then the whole Quire hold their Hips and 
loffe. Act II Sc. 1. 


As the following in Richard the Second, 
3 bo are the Violets now, 


7 hat ſtrew the green "7 of the new come Spring ? 
4. 


may have given him the Hint of theſe Z 


The flow*ry May who from her green Lap throws, 


The yellow cep. and the pale Primroſe. 
Song on May orning. 


For N could be no leſs the Poet of 
Nature in drawing rural and deſcriptive Scenes, 
than in painting the Paſſions and Manners. 


Your mentioning Milton, interpoſed . Nean- 
der, inclines me to deſire your Opinion upon a 
Point, which is not very toreign to our preſent 
Subject. A learned Gentleman hath taken 
ſome Pains to prove him a notorious Plagiary ; 
and that his Paradiſe Loft is little better than a 
Tranſcript from certain modern Poets, who 
have wrote upon the like Argument. He 
affirms the ſame too of the Paradiſe Regained, 
and of his Sampſon Agoniſtes. I think, re- 
turned Eugenius, that the Gentleman would find 


ſome Difficulty in making good his Allegations ; 
2 * and 
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and that he will never be able to produce. 2000 


Verſes, which are a direct Tranſlation, I do not 


ſay from one Author alone, as he ſeems to 
aſſert, but from his whole Body of Poets put 
together. It ſurely does not follow, that be- 
cauſe his Title is a-kin to thoſe of others, his 
whole Work muſt be taken from them: Or 
that becauſe he has tranſlated three Lines from 


Grotius, and as many, perhaps, from Ramſay, 


or Maſenius, he muſt, of Conſequence, have 


adopted the whole Tragedy of another. But 


allowing the Fact, interpoſed Neander, in what 
conſiſts the Crime? Hath not Virgil done the 
ſame from Homer? And are not all Authors 
whatſoever, eſpecially opere in longo, indebted 
to ſome others for a Sentiment or two? If he 
would conſult a certain German* I could men- 
tion, he would receive full Conviction on that 
Head. Sgphecles, and Seneca, and Corneille have 
wrote each of them an Oedipus; but Dryden 
was never yet accuſed of ſtealing his from 
either. The laſt great Poet of our Nation 
made no Scruple to confeſs, that he ſerved him- 


{elf all he could by his Reading +, which any 


one may ſee, who but dips into a Page of his 
Works: And he never was charged with Pla- 
rages but by ſuch whole Character I am as 
ittle inclined to fix on Mr. L. as he deſerves it. 


If the Gentleman, replied Eugenius, would fa- 


vour us with an Edition of thoſe Poets who 
have wrote on ſacred Subjects, for which he 


* Theomaſus de Plagio Literaria, to which I might add 
the Centrrig Plagiarierum of Fabricius. 

T Pc*$Preface to his Works. 

. appears 
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appears extremely. well qualified, he would do 
a much more acceptable Service to Men of 
Letters, than by obtruding tortured Tranſla- 
tions upon Milton, and afterwards > Sod 


gnominy 


. 
- 


the poor Eyeleſs Bard with Names of 
and Difgrace. 


If this Inquiry into Shakeſpeare's Learning 
had fallen into ſuch induſtrious Hands, you 
had probably ſeen more and ſtronger Examples 
than any which I am able to produce; tho? at 
the ſame time, perhaps, he would have met 
with more ungentle Treatment. I believe I 
ought to retract that Opinion; for there is no 
one but muſt be awed with Admiration in read- 
ing the Poet, whole Character is as much beyond 
Deſcription, as he is above all others who have 
wrote in the fame Art. The Judgment of 
Quintilian, with reſpect to Cicero, with a 
little Alteration, may faintly ſhadow out his 
Excellence ; fince he ſeems to have obtained 
that Honour with Poſterity, that Shakeſpeare 
may be eſteemed not fo much the Name of a 
Man, as of Dramatic Poetry itſelf. And that 
to have a proper Reliſh for his Plays, is a Sign 
of a true and improved Taſte“. Juſt as Euge- 
nius had pronounced theſe Words, the Clock 
ſtruck 'Two; upon which he added, turning to 
Neander, you can make no Excuſe for refuſing 


* ' Apud poſteros dero id Conſecutus, ut Cicero jam non 
Hominis, ſed Eloquentiz nomen habeatur. Hunc igitur Spec 
temus : Toc propoſitum nobis fit Exemplum. Ille [+ profeciſſe- 


ſciat, cui Cicero valde placebit. | 
Quintil. Inſtit. Orat, L. X. C 1. 


10 


* to ths with me, as the Time is near at Hand, 


and you informed me before that you are intire- 
ly. at your own Diſpoſal. Neander complied 
with the Invitation, on Condition that his Friend 
would accompany him to ſee the Tragedy of 
Hamlet, which was acted in the Eyeking, to 
which he FRY agreed. 1 
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